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The Canned Food Handbook is 
FREE % you and your studerita ! 


‘This is the famous Canco booklet that so many 
home economists have asked us to reprint. 

So here it is! It’s FREE for the asking. 

The Canned Food Handbook is the convenient 
reference guide that answers the most-asked 
questions concerning canned foods. 

There are interesting sections giving nontech- 
nical manufacturing data, nutritional facts, pub- 
lic health aspects, and tips about the purchase 
and use of canned foods. There’s also 
a list of canned foods, and a refer- 
ence guide. 

The material in this informative 
booklet bears the Seal of Acceptance 
from the Council of Foods of the 
American Medical Association. 





Of what is the can made? 
Are preservatives used in canned foods? 


Does freezing canned foods harm 
them ? 


How may one tell if the contents of the 
can are spoiled ? 


What is the best way to store canned 
foods? 


What is meant by “‘vacuum-packed” ? 


ce ee "7 
| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY \ 


Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-10-47 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


__.FREE copies of The 


Canned Food Handbook for use in my classes 


Please send me 





Your Name “2 — - 
| ———— i 


Your Institution 


Street Address 


City & Zone 
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Will your 
ods laboratory 
measure Up | 


Whether you are planning a new labora- 
tory or remodeling your present one, you want it 
to be the finest possible. To help give you a well- 
rounded picture of up-to-date methods and facili- 
ties for best meeting your requirements, the 
November “Kitchen Reporter” offers many help- 


ful pointers and suggestions. 


Important trends, general considerations, and 





ideas on arrangement and equipment are reported 


to aid you in creating a laboratory 


which will measure up to your high ‘ 

standards . . . will be the efficient, 

modern center you envision for your "THE KITCHEN REPORTER’ PRESENTS 
classes. And Project Pattern II deals .. IM MOVEMBER... 

with use of the electric refrigerator. 

If you have never received “The Planning Unit Project Pattern - 
Kitchen Reporter” and would like to Kitchens Use of the Electric 
have it for use in your home economics . ee Refrigerator 
program, simply send to Kelvinator dae cre = SR Oe 
Kitchen your name and address, your inte 
position and the name of the firm or in- The One-Room Home- 


Ideas for Holiday 


Entertaining 
By JOAN ADAMS 


stitution employing you. “The Kitchen making Department 
Reporter” service includes a special By ANNA BELLE ROBINSON 

° ° ° Assistant Professor 
binder, available back issues, and other Home Economics Education Director _ 
University of Illinois Kelvinator Kitchen 


issues as they are published—all free 


of charge to home economists. 


‘Kelwtuator « 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Sta 


New 


Fam 
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Modern Home Economics Teaching 


includes 








Another home economics 
school laboratory goes 
modern—with electric 
ronges—the East Pike 
Run Township High 
School, California, Pa. 





TO TEACH MODERN COOKING, 
YOU NEED A MODERN 
ELECTRIC RANGE! 


Parents are pleased, students are more 
interested in the home economics course 
which includes modern electric cooking. 

This trend in teaching parallels the 
great increase of electric cooking in homes 
—as shown by the recent reliable surveys 
of leading magazines—McCall’s, Wo- 





’ : This actual floor plan of the East 
man’s Home Companion, Household, pi Bin Township High School 


Successful Farming and Country Gen- homemaking department shows 
positions of various items of equip- 


tleman. ment, gives dimensions and all 


: her oe . at... necessary details. It can help you 
That is why your home economics lab plan a layout (o fit the particular 


oratory kitchen should be equipped with _ needs of your school. It is offered 
sé . . to you absolutely FREE. Use THE 
modern Electric Ranges to teach this Coupon! 


modern cooking method. 





N bee oh egy Manufacturers Association 
A-B STOV « ADMIRAL « CR Y « ESTAT ectric Range Section 
B STOVES L + CROSLE STATE ational Dept. JHA, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
r - - Please absolutely FREE, floor plan bluepriat of the 
HEATROLA «+ FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC | ct i 1 East Pike aship High Schoo! home economics tabore- 
ectrica tory kitchen ‘Sed on this page 
GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR «+ LEDO + , 
Name___. ~ “Go sean 
MONARCH » NORGE + QUALITY + UNIVERSAL + anufacturers ie 
Street and Number O., 
WESTINGHOUSE ssociation City, Postal Zone and State <Q» 
4 
wh 


Electric Range Section Py 
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Palth is not just duck! 





























Surprising asit may seem, the 
emphasis here is not really on 
Halloween it’s on nutrition! 
W hile making their annual jack- 
o'-lanterns, these children are 
learning about the importance 
ot green and vellow vegetables 
in their diets—about vellow 


vegetables in parti ular. 


This is one of the many wavs 
children all over the country are 
now being taughtthe facts about 
foods and nutrition. A variety 
of projects and experiences 
with foods are made part 
of the curriculum. Help- 
ful materials, distri- 
buted by General 
Mills, have been prepared 
by educators and tested in ex- 
perimental schools. The bovs 


and girls find this method ab 


ers are 


would be 


Services Dept., 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





New light on Jack-O’-Lanterns 


HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 


sorbing; the teachers find it 


effective. 


Today, more and more teach 
ising the General Mills 
“Program of Assistance in Nu 
trition and Health Education” 
to help establish good eating 
habits. Perhaps this program 


helpful tc you. For 


complete information write to 


the Educational Section, Public 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
Ge ag 
e,- voting 
af 
4 Fe — 4 Nii1,, 


Opyt t 3 ( M 
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Here’s the sure-success way to 


The Classic Recipe from the To make an airy-light superb-tasting soufflé 


Kraft Kitchen plus the little that stands up proudly at the table is not 
the difficult problem many people suppose. 


tricks that make your souffle 

; x ; . Besides having the right recipe, three 
dramatic and delicious main things are of utmost importance, however: 
dish. (1) a smooth-melting cheese with a sharp 





| 
1. Make a cream sauce using 4 tablespoons butter or 2. When the sauce is thickened and smooth, add by Ib. | 
Parkay margarine, 4 tablespoons flour, | 44 cups milk sliced “Old English” Process Cheddar Cheese. Stir 
1 teaspoon salt and a dash of cayenne. until the cheese melts. 








5. Pour into a 2-quart casserole. With a teaspoon 6. Bake 1% hours in a slow 

draw a line around the casserole one inch in from the oven, 309°, and serve f 
edge to form a crease which when baked forms the immediately. Z 
“top hat.” q 


Here’s the flavor you want for a cheese 
soufflé—the sharpness of carefully aged 
cheddars. And being a Kraft Pasteur- 
ized Process Cheese, ‘‘Old English’’ 
melts smooth—another very important 
reason to choose it for your souffié 
demonstration. 
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make a CHEESE SOUFFLE 


cheddar flavor; (2) a casserole of the right 
size for the recipe; (3) a steady oven of cor- 
rect temperature. 

And for a really dramatic looking cheese 
soufflé that puffs up high with a ‘“‘top hat,’’ 
note carefully Step 5 illustrated here. This 





3. Remove from the heat and add 6 beaten egg yolks, 
while stirring constantly. Cool the mixture slightly. 





THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY 





is the trick that achieves the top puff on the 
famous soufflés illustrated in Kraft color 
advertisements. Show your students this 
easy way of making a cheese soufflé extra 


elegant. 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 





4. Fold the cheese sauce into 6 egg whites beaten until 
s:iff but not dry, cutting and folding the mixture 


thoroughly together. 
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EREEZER JARS 


= 
— 
-~ of 


¢ 


REUSABLE OME FREEZING. > 


FOR 


Yes, you can use Ball Freezer Jars over and 
over again! Just wash and refill them, they’re 
easy to pack, seal airtight, and are leakproof! 
No drying out of food, no foreign flavors or 
odors! Fine for storing left-overs in the re- 
frigerator as well as for home freezers and 
locker use. 





FOR 
REFRIGERATOR 





YOU'LL LIKE THEM BECAUSE - 

AIRTIGHT SEAL is provided by rubber com- 

pound in reusable cap. 

FROZEN FOOD RIGIDITY makes them easy to work with. 
Lona CONTENTS VISIBLE, eliminating labels. 

: Mark date on. cap. 

EASY TO EMPTY by running cold water 

on cap. Contents slide out 

EASY TO STACK because caps are recessed 

Saves space. 

THOROUGH freezing because air circulates 

around tapered jars. 

Leaflet of complete instructions in ea 

carton, 








hs 






HOME FREEZERS 





BALL BROTHERS COMPANY - Muncie, Indiana - Makers of Ek Fruit Jars 





_ THE JOURNAL WILL CARRY 
“PERSONALS” 
STARTING WITH 
THE JANUARY ISSUE | 
WATCH FOR THEM! 


See page 521 



































Herwi your | and heres how Lo 
. Basic Vary oo 
RECIPE | Bonones Baked with Brown Sugar: Just CLD a | 


before baking, sprinkle bananas lightly with 
6 firm bananas Serve hot as a sweet entrée with beef, ham, Ss 1) 






brown sugar. Bake as in basic recipe 


2 tablespoons melted butter | /”° ° chichen. Vita é 
Salt Bananes Boeked with Cranberries: Just i 
before baking, pour 1 cup of hot cranberry Minerals 


| Use all-yellow or slightly green-tipped benones sauce over bananas. Bake as in basic recipe ‘ 
Serve hot with beef, chicken or turkey Fruut Sugars 
Banonas Boeked with Orange Sauce: Just 
before baking, pour 1 cup of hot orange 
sauce over bananas. Bake asin basic recipe. 
Serve hot as a sweet entrée with duck or ham, 
or as a hot dessert. 


| Peel bananas. Place into a well-buttered 
baking dish. Brush well with butter and 
sprinkle with salt. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375°F.) 15 to 18 minutes, or until bananas 
= are tender easily pierced with a fork. If 
desired, bake until almost done; then place 


. 
Easy under broiler heat until tender and browned. 
M Six servings 


ny, Serve hot as a vegetable or as a dessert with 


cream or hot fruit sauce. 











Pe a 
! 


FREE 10 rescues 


Home Exc ‘onom i hy. Partmer t 
Fruit Dis atch y 
pe Pany, 


Pier 3, North Ri N.Y 
I 6,N.y 





Yes, I 
>t want you 
urn ACHING air ABour BAN 
ANAS. 


= 


Address - 


Se e 
hoo! or Organization a 





Name 





| 
“I 
l 


“a 
% 
2 














ee ene 


Pree 


SEP LTT 


( 
: 
: 


Nutritious NUCOA 


50 good “4 melts in your mouth” 
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thew with NUGOA 


ed flour with 2 
and 4/2 teaspoo 
coars 


1/2 teaspoons 
n salt. Cut 1" 






— 


double-action 
4 tablespoons 








ittet, cover An interesting recipe 
e biscuits I" - er, 2 eS 
Het. Plac Turn biscuits OT: for class demonstration 
me. mit : 
_ohe: and- cook another 8 or for kitchenette and 
cover 





cookery.* 


ES AOE. 


MAKE INTERESTING BLIND TASTE-TEST, COMPARING NUCOA 
IN THIS RECIPE WITH OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


Yoo ie 


Could there be 
flavor than this recipe which sub- 
jects the fat to both heating in the 


mixture and melting in the pan? 


a tougher test of 


We invite vou to try this recipe 
(1) using Nucoa Marga- 
rine, (2) using hydrogenated short- 


three Ways 


ening, (3) using the most expensive 
spread for bread. Then, in your home 
or classroom, conduct a blind taste- 
test. If the biscuits that score high- 
est for “good flavor” turn out to be 
those made with Nucoa, or if the 


* Special Recipe Sheet giving eight 
unusual variations of this basic bis- 
cuit recipe. Standard notebook size. 
Write The Best Food In De- 
partment F-10, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Nucoa biscuits tie with those made 
with the expensive spread for bread, 
Similar 


tests recently conducted with home 


it won't be the first time! 
economists and food editors in New 


York City surprised many of them. 


NUTRITIONALLY RICH—APPETIZING 

In cooking, as well as W he nh Use d 

asa spread, Nucoa supplic s, at mod- 

erate cost, the taste appe al and the 

nutrients for which this type of food 

is valuable in the diet. N 
{ ] 


richer in food enere\ 


spre ict IS 
finer, year-round source of Vitamin 
A. And Nucoa is new-churned the 
ye ar round, on order 0 ily. 7 he re is 


no “storage” Nucoa, 






" TLEOMARCAR 


**muCOa’’ REG 


informal vacation 


U. S. PAT 


aelieheemmienn 8 


orr 
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th 
@ Toll House Cookies—the nation’s favorite. ’ : f ; $ 


THE GREATEST TASTE 
IN CHOCOLATE 


The recipe is on each yellow cellophane 
package of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





YES, you can use 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet melted! 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate is 
wonderful, of course, in Toll 
House* Cookies and other goodies 
where the Morsels stay whole in 
the baking . . . and, it’s wonderful 
too for other types of chocolate 
cookery. Melted, it saves time (it’s 
all cut up), saves fuel (it melts so 
rapidly), saves energy. Just empty 
the contents of the yellow cello- 
phane bag into a bowl, place over 
hot (not boiling) water and stir 
until smooth. 
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"(Ze FIRST OF ITS KIND! 





New bookie 


Titive 


Nutrient. 
2 


as you 


You’ll want this concise new reference booklet 


“Canned Foods in the Nutri- 
tional Spotlight” presents clear, 


concise nutritional reference 


material on the 41 commercially 
canned foods which represent 
about half of our total national 
yearly consumption of canned 
foods. Charts rank foods for six 
chief vitamins, three minerals, 
fat, carbohydrates, protein. We 


welcome your close study of the 
data, which leave no doubt 
about the effectiveness of mod- 
ern canning methods In preserv- 
ing essential food values. The 
facts, we believe, fully justify 
your sincere recommendation of 
canned foods to all those who 
look to you for nutritional 


counsel. 








CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 








CLIP THIS COUPON > 
MAIL TO 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ble om 1 me. free of « roe copies 
of the.new booklet entitled Canned Foods 


Nutritional Spotlight 





City 7 ‘ Zone ‘ es 





I 





NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE,CAN ---......._0 











; 
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ag 10 00 


gsson pnd A 
SERIES \ | 





A RICH and satisfying soup like this adds a touch of 
distinction to the menu, making even a simple meal an 
occasion to be remembered. For creamy quality, there’s 
nothing like Carnation Milk, heat-refined and homogen- 
ized to super-creamy smoothness, to contribute a velvet 
blend. ...Try this recipe—then write for Carnation’s 
“Velvet Blend Book,” containing dozens more. If you'd 
also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) for Golden Carrot 
Soup, just Mention it w hen you w — ... Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 751-F, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


GOLDEN CARROT SOUP 


elery 








fy 
: te <—— ann 
> — ae, 
l S “From Contented, we 2 ows ? 
N yw APY 
except M Knee > 
t I ‘ S S VITAMIN ay —_- g —— a 
‘ C > \V7 
S eS BY ] 
- ——S ee) “yt | 
. > oa’ 
; ty 





@inaiion —— . a yy 
LK 


vay ee I LK 
& f ‘ u SE wee IZED usw ETeMe . — 
OR let Glind- 7 - & 


From Contented Cows” 














Why some 
Curtains stay. 
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“TRUE LENGTH” 


It’s an exasperating experience to find the curtains you so carefully measured 
for your windows come back inches shorter from a laundering. 


But shrinking shouldn't be a problem to you if your curtains and draperies 
are made of Celanese* synthetic yarn. These modern synthetic yarns of cellu- 
lose acetate are a man-made fibre of precisely controlled quality. They have 
inherent advantages Nature's fibres can’t possess. 

One particular property of Celanese acetate yarn is called in technical terms 
“dimensional stability’. It means the fibres are resistant to shrinking during 
cleansing operations. They also resist stretching while hanging. For these rea- 
sons, curtains of Celanese yarn, whether thick, luxurious draperies or sheer 
glass curtains, retain their true length to a greater degree than do natural fibres. 


Fabrics of Celanese yarn have many other advantages, too, that set them 
apart from silk, cotton, wool and viscose process rayon. For instance, they dry 
more quickly after washing. They are mildew resistant, also. 

To be sure of obtaining all the advantages inherent in this modern syn- 
thetic yarn, look for the Celanese label when you shop for apparel or fabrics. 
There’s a difference well worth seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers are 
proud to identify their fabrics as woven or knitted of Celanese yarn. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. *Ree. U.S. Pa. of 


Je 






CHEMICALS... TEXTILES AND PLASTICS 
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in three acts 





Its Nutrients... 

Everyone is interested in getting new information about favorite foods. 

Act I in the Story of Butter explained the modern methods of churning cream 
Act |] into wholesome delicious butter. Act II tells about the various 
Watch for _— nutrients in butter and why it is a nutritious dairy food 
= a Research is constantly going on in colleges and universities to discover new 
facts about butter and to learn more about the old ones 


The new and old facts are reviewed in the following scenes 








Scene 1: Up to the minute Research. Scene 4: A new growth factor in but- 
9g 
— 
Scientific findings show that the sy ©) terfat. Summer butter contains a 
oo Lad 
' ‘ 
i ? j average vitamin A activity of butter } \ growth-promoting substance which 
-~)} iS imounts to 15,000 International REL |—4 is distinct from the known fat solu 
ree At I ect —— ae -e whicl +4 b] tan j » *%e | 
| : Y Py ni } pound al DI tamil ana é 
ths nits per pour The range which e vitamins and the “‘essentia 
fie eas contributes to this average is 12,000 fatty acids. The factor has been 
1.U. for winter butter and 18,000 identified as being vaccenic acid, an 
1.U. for summer butter. About two thirds of the but- isomer of oleic acid. Vaccenic acid appears to be 
ter available throughout the year is ‘‘summer’’ butter present only in foods of animal origin, and butter ts 
a source superior to other animal fats tested 
oe Scene 2: Vitamin A necessary to life — Scene 5: Little things that count. But 
itself. Vitamin A active substances > x ter contains small amounts of vita- 
-™ m_~ the lifterent torms of imin A ‘ye . 
pr ua- se = ‘ 2st io mins D and Vitam in butte 
a iaebs ad thale Consens weacemes) ase Ad i 1 I n E. umin E n butter 
| uae ' ' sesisistena eT, shag 6° Ith r7 \ | is believed to be responsible for the 
| ssential for growth and for healthy ’ 
en or health W | | stability of vitamin A, by protecting 
— eyes, SKiIn 1d tissues ¥ f- ai nd it fror xidation 
n : Vi in i : 
_ _pen Scene 3 pee A,a = force in ->———----- Scene 6: Butter, an altogether satis- 
tter. A United Stat partme ~ : 
be * sits _— oy ‘ ae | ¢2 fying food. Butter is made of the fat 
} of Agriculture study reports tha > , ; ' 
a 4 : "eater = cae So of milk It yields about 3300 
i vitamit valu f Dutter very K j | 
. f aes wt = vs calories per pound and is com- 
i stable nder ndition and fo 5 
| ; a i = \= $ ; pletely and easily digested when 
periods, that comn utter 1S and | 
j peri commercial butter 1 ! eaten in a general mixed diet 
ordinarily stored 
111 North Canal Street 
For Further Study See: 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
1. “Fundamentals of Dairy Science,” 2nd Ed., by 


wat . Associates of Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


y ca . count -— 2. “Milk & Milk Products,’ by Eckles, Combs and 
paity Macy, 3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co 


3. ‘‘Butter—Its Production, Manufacture, Food 
Value” and “Butter Whys Write for your sample 
copy—National Dairy Council, Dept. JHE 1047, 111 
N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIl 








Washington News... 











@ Onah Jacks is welcomed to AHEA head- 
quarters as the field secretary for 1947-48. 
She brings experience as a teacher and as 
a supervisor. As state girls club agent she 
gave guidance to more than 250 Texas county 
HDA’s, who, under her leadership, achieved an 
enrollment of 70,000 4-H club girls. Mildred 
Horton, AHEA executive secretary, says: 

Miss Jacks brings to the Association an under- 

standing of organization principles, an appreciation 
of people, and a conviction that home economics 
has a great contribution to make to the lives of 
all people. 
@ A staggering blow was struck home eco- 
nomics when a cut of $245,000 was made on 
July 11 in the BHNHE budget of $1,045,000 
which had been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, President Truman, and the House 
subcommittee on agriculture headed by Repre- 
sentative Dirksen (IIl.). 

The Senate subcommittee on agriculture, 
Senator Brooks (Ill.), chairman, recommended 
this drasticcut. Technical adviser to the com- 
mittee was Harold Clayton M. Case of the 
University of Lllinois. 

What does the cut do? 

It wipes out the $200,000 appropriation the 
AHEA advisory committee helped to obtain 
for the Bureau in the fiscal year of 1945. 

It reduces the funds of the Bureau to the 
approximate value of the amount it had to 
spend in 1942 

It forces a further reduction in these funds to 
the amount of the mandatory salary increases 
decreed by Congress. 

It required a still further reduction in these 
diminishing funds to pay the Bureau personnel 
whose services could not be terminated until 
September 1 because Congress delayed its 
decision and the appropriation was not signed 
by the President until the end of July. 

It eliminates the printing and distribution of 
the results of much research of value to homes 
and homemakers. 
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It curtails many current research projects 


and causes others to be dropped. 


@ When the investigating committees with 
$150,000 for expenses fan out over the country 
this fall to conduct hearings on housing an 
consumer prices, home economists should fee 
an obligation to speak up in the interests of 
their homes and purses. 

Watch for announcements of the hearings 
on housing. Those on consumer prices are 


Eastern cities 

Providence, September 15; Boston, Septem 
ber 16; New York, September 22; Philadelphia, 
September 30; Richmond, October 7; Atlanta, 
October 14. Chairman: Senator Flanders 
(Vt.). 


Midwestern cities 

Cleveland, September 23; Chicago, October 
1; Minneapolis, October 7; Kansas City, 
October 14; Dallas, November 5; Little Rock, 
November 10; Birmingham, November 13 
Chairman: Representative Bender (Ohio). 


Western cities 

Denver, October 6; Salt Lake City, Octo- 
ber 9; Los Angeles, October 13; San Francisco, 
October 16; Poitland, October 20; Seattle, 
October 23. Chairman: Senator Watkins 
(Utah). 
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Women in American Culture 


DORA S. LEWIS 


Mrs. Lewis is chairman of the department of home economics at Hunter 
College of the City of New York. In this abstract of her convocation 
address at Ohio State University in November 1946 she speaks from 
her experience and observation as teacher, state supervisor, regional 
administrator, and as president of the AHEA from 1944 to 1946. 


T IS signally appropriate in a period of 
world turmoil that the part women have and 
can play in American culture be reconsidered 
by home economists since they have pioneered 
in finding effective ways of educating women 
not only for their most universally recognized 
role—that of creators of homes in which hu- 
man personality can best be nurtured—but also 
for many professions which are chiefly entered 
by women. As the concept of the contribu- 
tion women can make to society enlarges, pro- 
grams of education for women must be re- 
directed. Certainly, if women are to play their 
roles with skill and understanding, education 
must prepare them to accept both the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of: 

Citizenship, with all it implies in knowledge, 
understanding, activity, and concern for the 
common good. 

Economic life, as producers and consumers. 
The expanding economy which is essential for 
progress toward permanent peace requires that 
women make a more significant economic con- 
tribution than they have heretofore. 

Nothing outranks in impor- 
contribution 


Family life. 
tance the personal and social 
women can make as wives and mothers. 

Social organization which will make it possi- 
ble for women to function dynamically, effec- 
tively, and freely in all three of these areas 
must be achieved. 


Women as Citizens 
A full-page editorial in LIFE for October 21, 
1946 stated: 


The American woman, since she is clever and 
beautiful, why can’t she be politically effective? 
If they set their energies to it women could out- 
vote men. They outnumber men by more than a 


million. 


Political action requires willingness to be- 
come party workers, office holders, and sup- 
porters of legislation. 

Women as individuals have been silent too 
long. In organized groups they have been 
effective but not effective enough to be heard 
above the voices of pressure groups with money 
to spend. The issues to be decided now will 
enlist every woman’s interest. Well-formu- 
lated proposals for legislation have been made 
for housing, child welfare, consumer protection, 
wage stabilization, and social security, to name 
only the most crucial. Similar problems loom 
large on the international scene; the defeat of 
hunger, the rehabilitation of refugees, and the 
provision of elemental shelter in war areas. 
American women need to be reminded that 
they are the first generation of women who, 
through the power of franchise, have an oppor- 
tunity to participate directly in creating peace. 

Legislation to speed progress in the direction 
of equality between men and women has also 
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been formulated, but real equality will not 
come until education is directed toward mutual 
understanding and appreciation between the 
sexes on intellectual, social, economic, and 
political levels. Actually what women covet is 
freedom to make the greatest professional and 
social contribution possible. 

Therefore, women must not evade responsi- 
bility for intelligent action in politics regardless 
of the price they may have to pay to override 
prejudices that now bar them from public life. 
Above all, women have a unique responsibility 
for participation in making and maintaining 
peace. They are the mothers of the race. 
They must convert their aptitudes for nurture 
into a determined drive for the elimination of 
war. 

Woman’s Economic Role 


The economic role of women in homes has 
had too little recognition. The home has al- 
ways been the center of consumption and, while 
production in homes has changed, it still has 
importance. In 1929 the economic contribu- 
tion of the homemaker was estimated as 
$3,000 annually. In 1946 a Washington news- 
paper set the figure at $9,062. Increasingly, 
women are finding it possible to combine 
homemaking with gainful employment. The 
sociologist, J. D. Durant, writing in The A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology for November 1946, 
says: 

Married women’s employment is a great eco- 
nomic advantage, often amounting to a necessity 
for their families. It is also an economic benefit to 
the nation since it makes possible a higher income 
per capita of population and a greater economic 
product. 


The majority of women who work outside 
the home support someone besides themselves. 
Professional women often work because they 
find greater scope for their special abilities out- 
sidethehome. They create home employment 
for other groups of women and contribute to 
the trend toward co-operative homemaking 
within families and in communities. There is 
a growing conviction that all women should 
have freedom to choose where and how they 
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make their economic contribution, but it is im- 
portant that they make it intelligently. In 
some states 85 per cent of the wealth is in the 
hands of women, and women spend that much 
or more of the national income. 

It is obvious that a woman’s education must 
include preparation for the economic roles she 
is called upon to play. 


Women’s Role in Family Life 

Women make an indispensable social con 
tribution if they fulfill their special functions 
in marriage and family life. Home econo 
mists have staked their claim to a place in the 
general education of all children, youth, and 
adults. They base this claim on the belief that 
family living is the most significant of experi 
ences because it is the most formative and be 
cause it holds not only the greatest potential for 
human happiness of any area of living but can 
be made the most effective means to the reali 
zation of democracy in community, state, and 
national life. Examination of most educational 
prac tices in general education reveals that we 
are still at the verbal stage in assuming that 
education should strengthen family life. Edu 
cation to date seems to have been based on the 
assumption that we are all celibates. That is 
my personal reaction on reading the much 
heralded Harvard report on “General Educa 
tion in a Free Society.” Not once does it men 
tion the family as a concern in the education 
of men and women. Fortunately, however, 
there is a resurgence of interest in and concert 
for the welfare of the family. 

The findings of research by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and sociologists indicate that 
the happiness of partners in marriage and 
wholesome parent-child relationships are dom 
inant factors in the development of children 
and that, in spite of changes, the family has 
become more rather than less important. 

Causes of divorce are rooted in personality 
and should be dealt with before marriage or in 
the early years of marriage through education 
and counseling. Many stereotypes in the pra 
tical aspects of living need to be examined 
They usually make undue claims on time, 
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energy, and money and result in frustrations 
and pitfalls that could be avoided. 


Qualities Needed by Homemakers 


What then are the qualities women need to 
bring to their roles as homemakers? I would 
plead first for skill in human relationships. An 
understanding of their own needs and those of 
others must be matched with insight into how 
those needs can be met through the opportuni- 
ties and resources available. The ability to 
give and receive affection must be learned. A 
concept of marriage as an ever-growing relation- 
ship is imperative. An understanding of the 
developmental tasks of children and of the 
basic goals to be achieved in each of the family 
cycles is a basic requirement. In addition, 
ability is needed to extend the interests and 
skills in human relationships into the larger 
social group of which they and their families 
are a part. 

Further, womenneed toachieve a clarification 
of values. Clear and integrated thinking about 
the meaning and value of life is fundamental. 
With such thinking must be linked recognition 
of the place of intelligence, of emotion, and of 
religion in these values and the ability to make 
choices and evaluate practices in terms of them. 

In the next place, women must aspire to 
economics intelligence and skill in the pur- 
chase and use of goods and services. They 
need an understanding of the economic impli- 
cations of living both as producers and con- 
sumers. They need also understanding action 
in the broader community, national, and world 
aspects of economic problems, particularly as 
they affect family life. 

Next in the list of qualities needed by women 
I would place ability to create and develop dem- 
ocratic relationships and participation in all 
aspects of family living. Lawrence Frank in 
a discussion of the “Philosophy of Home 
Management” (published by the Seventh 


International Management Congress, Inc.) 


said: 


As women are sharing with men in the world’s 
work outside the home, the men must learn to 
share in homemaking and child rearing, not as 
chores but as occasions for intimacy, the giving and 
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receiving of affection and the enjoyment of life to- 
gether. 


Finally women need competency in handling 
usual home responsibilities. Even with the 
streamlining that industry promises, home man- 
agement requires that both technical and man- 
agerial skills be developed. Teaching ability 
is also needed by women because the induction 
of husbands and children into participation in 
the practical aspects of living graciously and 
joyously in homes calls for leadership. 

Women in co-operation with men have im- 
portant opportunities for shaping the culture 
through family life. As Mr. Frank says in his 
article “Family Guidance as an Aspect of 
Psychiatric Practice” in Current Therapies of 
Personality Disorders: 


It is the great privilege of this and succeeding 
generations of men and women to make an elec- 
tion—to select which traditional beliefs and pat- 
terns they will accept and perpetuate in their lives 
and the lives of their children. Many of the older 
patterns are no longer compatible with our grow- 
ing realization of what the dignity of man and of 
woman and of child requires. 

In Conclusion 

Women’s faith and capacity must be organ- 
ized to study the issues and safeguard the de- 
cisions in terms of human welfare. Their influ- 
ence is needed at all levels and in all places— 
in the community, in the nation, in world 
affairs, in the family, in labor, in the professions, 
and in political life. 

Their talents for leadership should be more 
fully developed. The scope of their influence 
should be extended from their homes to all 
homes, from their children to all children, from 
their own social and economic security to a 
reasonable degree of social and economic se- 
curity for all, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Unquestionably women can be freed from 
outmoded roles and be stimulated to accept the 
social responsibilities as well as the privileges 
to act on the problems of their day. Toward 
these ends a broader program of education is 
needed. Such a program wil) be insured only 
by alert interest and active participation of 
those who recognize its importance. 








New Tools to Atd Mothers and Children 


ICIE MACY HOOBLER 


Dr. Hoobler, director of the Research Laboratory of the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan since 1930, has taught in Colorado, Connecticut, Pennsylva- 
nia, California, and Michigan. This discussion is based on one presented at 
a meeting of The Nutrition Foundation, Inc.in New York in November 1946. 


ITH the urgency of the war be- 
hind us, but still aware of what we have learned 
from the experience, we may concentrate our 
efforts to assure everyone the happiness and 
health that accompany a well-nourished body. 
The logical starting point for such a program 
is at “The Human Frontier,” as Dr. Fred L. 
Adair (/) once labeled maternal care. 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


Postwar aspects of our national nutritional 
program encompass continuation of activities 
in behalf of our present adult population and 
their children but extend further—to a pro- 
gram for eradication rather than correction of 
dietary deficiency and its later consequences, 
Such a program must have as its basic objec- 
tive the improvement of maternal nutrition— 
to reduce hazards of parturition, improve nu- 
tritional status of the newborn, and increase 
incidence of breast feeding so that infant 
morbidity and mortality rates during the first 
few months of life may be lowered. Eradica- 
tion of dietary deficiencies during childhood and 
adolescence must depend upon more complete 
information about the composition of foods and 
the role of the various food constituents in 
nourishing the body, and upon educating the 
housewife to buy, prepare, and serve proper 
foods to obtain their maximum value. 

About three million babies are born in the 
United States each year. The evidence indi- 
cates that the well-being of the child before 
birth and after are influenced by the nutrition 
of the mother before and at the time of con- 
ception and by the adequacy of her diet during 
pregnancy. Like sickness, childbearing often 
results in permanent maternal body damage 
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or impairment of function and sometimes death. 
Evidence indicates that if mothers were in a 
nutritionally adequate condition prior to con- 
ception and received an adequate diet during 
pregnancy and lactation, supported by sound 
medical guidance throughout, maternity would 
be less hazardous and children would be more 
apt to receive their rightful nutritional heritage 


Diet during Pregnancy Important 


Recent research has shown that adequacy of 
mothers’ diets during pregnancy does have a 
direct effect on the physical condition of the 
infants (2). In studies of the diets of women in 
relation to the physical condition of their in 
fants, the course of pregnancy with regard to 
pre-eclampsia, duration and character of labor 
and type of delivery, and the complications oi 
the postpartum period, the relationship be- 
tween the adequacy of the mother’s diet ar 
the condition of the infant was found to be 
more marked than that between the diet and 
the course of pregnancy. Every stillborn in 
fant, every infant who died within a few days 
of birth (with one exception), the majority o 
infants with marked congenital defects, all 
prematures, and all “functionally immature” 
infants were born to mothers whose diets durin; 
pregnancy were very inadequate. No mothe! 
whose diet during pregnancy was considered 
good or excellent had eclampsia, while with a 
“poor to very poor” diet during pregnancy al- 
most 50 per cent had pre-eclampsia. 

In England just prior to the war, 5,022 
mothers were studied to determine whether 
additions of vitamins and minerals to thei 
diets would be of benefit to the mother during 
pregnancy and labor and to the infants (3 
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New Tools to Aid Mothers and Children 


To one-half of the women supplements were 
given which would more than compensate for 
the deficiencies of their diets. Fewer prematures 
were born to the latter women, a finding of 
real significance when coupled with the fact 
that 50 per cent of infant deaths during the 
first months are the results of prematurity. 
Also in England, an extensive program of 
supplementary feeding of pregnant women dur- 
ing the war (4) showed a significant reduction 
in the stillbirth and neonatal mortality rates 
among the more than 11,000 women who re- 
ceived supplements in comparison with the 
8,000-odd who did not. 

The period of prenatal life is the period of 
actual formation of most of the adult struc- 
tures; adverse environment during this forma- 
tive period may have serious consequences. 
Dramatic results of studies on animals (5) have 
shown that rats born of animals on a grossly 
deficient diet usually have deformities of the 
long bones, sterum (breast bone), or mandible 
jaw). Many consecutive and diversified ob- 
servations on women during pregnancy, at de- 
livery, and during the nursing period, together 
with periodic studies on the child from birth 
to maturity (6), indicate that the physical 
stamina or constitutional adequacy of the new- 
born infant depends to some degree on the 
adequacy of its mother’s diet and her body 
stores of certain of the vitamins and amino 


acids. 
Breast Feeding Desirable for Infant 


The benefits of adequate maternal nutrition 
for both mother and new individual do not 
terminate with delivery of a viable offspring. 
The postpartum nutritional the 
mother is important to her recovery from the 
rigors of childbirth and to her ability to nurse 
A food more suitable for a normal 


status of 


her baby. 
infant than its mother’s milk has never been 
found. It is acknowledged to be the “most 
nearly perfect food” for the infant (3); and, on 
the average, the breast-fed infant enjoys a 
better chance to live and to have fewer illnesses 
/). Dietary studies supplemented by clinical 
observations on the mother during pregnancy 
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and a follow-up on the infant indicate a re- 
lationship of the prenatal diet of the mother 
with the incidence of breast feeding, as well 
as with the development of the infant (8). 
Mothers receiving a good or supplemented diet 
enjoyed better health, had fewer complications, 
and proved to be better obstetrical risks than 
those left on poor prenatal diets. The inci- 
dence of miscarriages, premature births, and 
stillbirths in the group on poor diets was much 
greater. The incidence of breast inflammation 
was twice as great in the poor diet group as in 
the supplemented group. Moreover, members 
of the group which was supplied with extra 
food and of the group which was educated in 
providing a good prenatal diet were more 
successful in nursing their infants than mothers 
who had been left on poor prenatal diets. 
Although total infant mortality in the United 
States has decreased 85 per cent in the past 
45 years, mortality among infants at birth and 
during the first 30 days postpartum has de- 
creased less than 2 per cent, despite advantages 
in prenatal medical care, improvements in 
obstetrical techniques, and application of 
vastly improved procedures and facilities for 
the postnatal care of mothers and newborn in- 
fants. infants United 
States are breast-fed than in earlier years, al- 


Fewer born in the 
though in a series of 900 consecutive cases, 
investigators (9) found that “mothers attempt- 
ing to nurse their babies will have an adequate 
milk supply on the fifth postpartum day for 
part time or full breast nursing in about 85 
per cent of cases. The incidence of full breast 
nursing among mothers attempting to nurse 
is 65 to 74 per cent.” The composition of 
colostrum is quite different from that of mature 
milk, gradually attaining that of mature milk 
lostrum is 

Whether 


human milk is of equal importance after the 


by 20 to 30 days postpartum. C 
important for the newborn baby. 


first month cannot be ascertained as yet, but 
it is significant that infant mortality after the 
first month has been greatly reduced in spite 
of the decline in breast feeding, whereas the 
rate for the first month of life has been reduced 
only slightly. 
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Maternal Nutrition Needs Study 


There is an acute need for additional ob- 
servations on maternal nutrition to parallel 
the work already done with animals and for a 
practical, comprehensive educational program 
to speed the application of the results of such 
investigations. To maintain the gains pro- 
cured with mothers, research and its application 
to infants and children must proceed simul- 
taneously. The medical profession and public 
health agencies have made great strides in 
stimulating women to seek professional guid- 
ance early in pregnancy and consult a medical 
authority for themselves and their children, 
when indicated. Industries involved in the 
manufacture, processing, packaging, and trans- 
portation of foods have demonstrated their 
readiness to co-operate. Workers in the many 
facets of nutrition research may be depended 
upon to supply additional knowledge at an 
ever-increasing rate. 


Analytical Methods Presage New Era 


Analytical methods developed during the 
war have been the entering wedge for a new 
era in the development of the science of nu- 
trition. Using only the blood from a minute 
finger prick and a sample of urine, nutritional 
status can be determined accurately, quickly, 
and without a large amount of expensive or 
cumbersome equipment. In our laboratory 
these methods have been applied with approxi- 
mately 300 children during the past few months, 
involving only a fraction of the expenditures 
of time and money which would have been 
necessary using older procedures. 

These new tools forecast increased effective- 
ness in the application of nutrition to the 
prevention and treatment of dietary de- 
ficiencies, as well as expansion of nutrition 
research. With them, the physician could 
determine inadequate nutritional status of a 
patient in connection with the first exami- 
nation. Subclinical or conditional malnu- 
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trition could be found and corrected early in 
pregnancy, during lactation, during routine 
school examinations, and as a concomitant 
factor in patients in hospitals. Correction 
of the dietary deficiency also would be more 
accurate and less expensive, for supplements 
could be selected to closely offset the lacking 
nutriments. In a study showing the benefits 
of a good pregnancy diet over a poor one (8), 
the cost of supplying food to make the diets 
of one group of women “good” was estimated 
to be $25 per person. While this is a small 
amount to pay for the increased health shown 
by the investigation, it is likely that if each 
woman’s specific needs could have been ascer- 
tained, her diet could have been corrected for 
much less. 
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Some Illinois Clothing Consumption Patterns 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS and NELLIE L. PERKINS 


Dr. Fitzsimmons, head of the department of home management at Purdue 
University, was assistant chief in the Illinois Experiment Station when 


this study was made. 


Dr. Perkins, professor of home economics at 


the Unitersity of Illinois, is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and has done counseling in family relations in Detroit courts. 


HOICES of commodities and serv- 
ices through which individuals and families 
everywhere fulfill their wants are influenced 
by many factors. Important among these are 
style, price, income, custom, the types of goods 
available, the degree of satisfaction already 
realized, and the extent to which security is 
felt with respect to one’s position in his com- 
munity. A recent study of the use of goods 
by a group of 50 farm families in a prosperous 
community in Illinois revealed some interesting 
facts about their habits in the use of clothing. 


Men’s Use of Clothing 

For everyday wear all the men in these 
families use denim overalls and jackets, colored 
work shirts, heavy shoes, pliable gloves, and a 
hat or cap which fits snugly against the wind. 
Undergarments used vary with the seasons and 
with individual preferences. All the men, for 
protection in inclement weather, have one or 
more outside coats or jackets other than the 
denim. ‘These garments are usually short, but 
vary as to type so that no other general classi- 
fication of them is possible. The yearly pur- 
chases of garments used regularly are: 3 or 4 
overalls, 3 or 4 denim jackets (2 lined, 1 or 2 
unlined), 4 colored work shirts, 2 pairs of heavy 
shoes, 16 pairs of cotton gloves, 1 pair of pa- 
jamas ora night shirt, andahator cap. These 
work clothes receive hard wear and are in con- 
tinuous use until worn out. 

Dress clothes of the men are more varied in 
type and are worn for quite a few years— 
suits for an average of 5 years and overcoats 


or topcoats for 9 years. At 1943 prices the 


average total yearly cost of the men’s clothing 
was $82.87. 





Women’s Use of Clothing 


Farm women wear wash dresses and durable, 
low-heeled shoes about their work. Their 
yearly purchases of clothing include articles 
for both work and dress occasions. These 
are: 3 or 4 wash dresses for everyday wear 
(about half made at home), a “good” dress for 
spring and one for winter, 1 or 2 pairs of work 
shoes, 1 pair of dress shoes, 4 or 5 aprons 
(usually made at home), 1 pair of overshoes or 
rubbers, 1 or 2 “good” slips, 3 or 4 pairs of 
panties, 1 or 2 nightgowns, a foundation gar- 
ment, 5 or 6 pairs of work hose, 4 or 5 pairs of 
“good” hose, a winter hat and a spring hat 
(not quite a yearly purchase as an average). 

Winter coats are worn about 7 years and 
spring coats about 5 years. The majority of 
the women wear spring or summer hats 2 years 
although some of them may have an early and 
alatesummer hat. At 1943 prices the average 
total yearly cost of the women’s clothing was 


$97.02. 


Clothing Expenditures 


Comparison in expenditures for clothing for 
men and women by type of farm tenure showed 


averages as follows: 


NUMBER OF TYPE OF EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 
PERSONS TENURE OF MEN OF WOMEN 
6 hired men $75.10 $40.48 
14 renters 91.02 105.04 
30 owners 110.32 113.75 


Average yearly expenditures by the men and 
women in families having the highest and the 


lowest incomes were: 
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NUMBER OF TYPE OF EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 
PERSONS TENURE OF MEN OF WOMEN 
Low-income Groups 

5 hired men $57.44 $48.46 
3 renters 73.75 86.73 
+ owners 68.00 90.79 
Average for all groups 64.45 72.14 
High-income Groups 
1 renter 142.60 146.61 
8 owners 114.87 126.81 
Average for all groups 117.95 129.01 


Variation in expenditures for some of the 
higher priced articles of clothing was noted for 
men in families with the lowest and highest in- 
comes (table 1). 
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Home Provision of Clothing 


Only 12 per cent of these homemakers do a!! 
of their own sewing; these are in the group of 
families having the highest incomes. Other 
homemakers make most of their work dresses 
aprons, and some miscellaneous items of cloth- 
ing. All of the women do some patching and 
mending. All of those who have small chil 
dren do some sewing and making over of 
garments for them. A few reported making 
sleeping garments for the men in the family 

Nearly any article of clothing might be re- 
ceived as a gift by individual family members 
Husbands receive clothing gifts more frequently 
than do other members of the family excepting 
very young children. Gifts of clothing to sons 
and daughters 13 years of age and under con 
sist chiefly of garments handed down or mad 


over rather than new ones. The practice is 


TABLE 1 


Yearly expenditures for higher priced clothing of men with highest and lowest incomes 


| 





MEN WITH HIGHEST INCOMES 


ARTICLE 





Per Cent Years They 
Buying Article| Used Article 
Se ee 100 + 
Dress shoes ; 100 » 
Dress hats........ ' 88 2.4 
Dress gloves........... 100 2 





Similar but more extensive comparisons of 
purchases by the women are shown in table 2. 

The type of clothing worn daily may be con- 
sidered a partial pattern in clothing consump- 
tion. The general appearance of both the men 
and the women at “dress up” affairs is part of 
the pattern. So, too, are the methods of se- 
curing and caring for clothing. Figures on ex- 
penditures and on the length of time clothing 
is worn reveal the extent to which the pattern 
—usually established by the leaders or the well- 
to-do in the community—is achieved in fami- 
lies with low incomes both by using lower 


priced garments and wearing them for a longer 


period. 





! 
MEN WITH LOWEST INCOMES 











Theis Average | per Cent | ears They | Tic Averas 
per Article | Buying Article| Used Article per Article 
$44.00 100 7 $34.00 
4.00 100 3 4.66 
5.50 90 4.5 3.82 
2.80 82 2+ 1.97 


accepted by families but does not entirely 
satisfy the children concerned. One 13-year- 
old daughter asked during an interview, “Do 
you find many families where some children 
almost never have anything new?” 

In 96 per cent of these families clothing was 
laundered at home. Clothing allowances pro- 
vide two or three. changes weekly for men and 
three or four for women. Laundering equip 
ment in use seems to be related to the size of 
washings, but the number of cases in the sample 
is too small to do more than merely indicate : 
tendency. 


Use of Commercial Agencies 


Most of the clothing is purchased ready- 
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made. More important items of women’s living which individuals or groups of people 
clothing—coats, hats, gloves, shoes, undergar- consider to be adequate or desirable. The 
ments, and “good” dresses— are bought at de-_ salient characteristics of this pattern are: 
partment stores. Men’s better clothes—suits, specific types of work clothes for both men and 
overcoats, shoes, hats, and “good” shirts—are women, making over clothing for children, 
purchased in specialty shops. While some work patching and mending, laundering at home, 
clothes and underwear are bought locally at clothing allowances of 2 to 3 changes per week 
general stores, the greater portion of these gar- for men and 3 to 4 for women, the use of com- 
ments is secured through mail-order houses. mercial dry cleaning for “good” clothing in the 


TABLE 2 


Yearly expenditures for higher priced clothing of women with highest and lowest incomes 








WOMEN WITH HIGHEST INCOMES WOMEN WITH LOWEST INCOMES 








ARTICLE | Their Average | 


. : | Their Average 
> | 
Per Cent Years They | Expenditures 


, Fe 
Per Cent Years They | Expenditures 





Buying Article | Used Article | per Article | Buying Article Used Article per Article 
Spring hat... 100 2 | $4.10 | 57 2 | $3.12 
Winter hat. . 100 | 2 4.66 86 2 3.14 
Purse. 100 2 3.87 54 2 1.91 
Dress gloves 100 2 2.33 75 RR, 1.32 
Winter coat... 100 4.7 60.00 100 7 29.00 
Spring coat 100 CO 3.7 29.00 100 4.9 16.00 
Work dresses. ... 100 3.4 2.03 92* 3 1.47 
Spring dresses. .. , 88 1 10.94 90 1 6.80 
Winter dresses. . . &8 1 15.00 | 60 1 9.50 
“Good” summer dress. . 44 1 7.42 40 1 4.37 
Foundation garment 100 } 5.64 75 1 5.06 


* Eight per cent wear overalls and shirts. 


Commercial services are used to some ex- wardrobe, and the purchase ready-made of all 
tent in caring for clothing. The yearly dry clothing worn by men and of the ‘good”’ cloth- 
cleaning consists of 2 men’s suits and 1 over- ing worn by women. 
coat, 2 or 3 “good” dresses, 1 winter cloak, and Since people use many types of goods to- 
1 spring coat or suit. Many of the home- gether the pattern of clothing consumption is 
makers take care of all the family’s clothing only part of an all-inclusive pattern of con- 
themselves. One said, “I launder everything sumption. Before an item or practice was in- 
except coats, shoes, and hats.” Since most of cluded as a part of the consumption pattern 
the everyday clothing is washable, farm fami- in this study it must have been used or fol- 
lies are less dependent than urban families lowed by more than half of the co-operating 


upon commercial dry-cleaning services. families. The larger the proportion of the 
families in agreement on the use of an article 
A Consumption Pattern or practice the more significant the item is in 


These practices taken as a whole represent the group pattern. 
a pattern of clothing consumption for the co- Reports on patterns found in other areas of 
operating group. A consumption pattern is consumption wil] be reported in future issues 
significant because it indicates the way of of the JOURNAL. 


The Consumer Speaks project offers consumers an opportunity to express 
preferences in blouses, coats, house dresses, skirts, slips, and sweaters. 








On Living Together in the Family 


How four Iowa homemaking teachers made use of AHEA’s recently revised 
book, “Living Together in the Family,’’ and what their students said. 
Reporting are Helen Comfort of Onawa High School, Florence Adolph of 
Ames Senior High School, Mildred Hutchin of Wilson High School in 
Cedar Rapids, Myrtle Mainguist of Roosevelt High School in Des Moines. 


Girls Like It 


HELEN COMFORT 


Ask almost any girl what her life plans are 
and the answer will be, ‘““Marry and have a 
home.” Further discussion with the high 
school girl usually discloses that her idea of 
marriage is merely to find a mate, then all 
problems of life are solved. 

Those of us interested in family life, the 
foundation which is essential for a demo- 
cratic government, are concerned in having 
youth recognize and plan for the true life 
problems confronting members in every exist- 
ing home and in each new one to be formed. 

The fact that 12 out of every 100 girls 
between the ages of 15 and 19, and 2 out of 
every 100 boys of the same age group in the 
United States are married, warrants a unit 
on family living in every high school curric- 
ulum. 

The next step is to find a comprehensive 
book which can be used as a basis for guiding 
pupils in thinking along the same line at the 
same time. I think Living Together in the 
Family presents in a readable and interesting 
way the many aspects of family life. The 
examples given are so true to the life of the 
average girl and boy that high school students 
can visualize themselves in each situation— 
almost feel the possible outcome. Omission 
of solutions to problems presented permits 
the reader to choose the decisions he thinks 
best. This makes for individual satisfaction 
in solving the problem. Because of this 
presentation the book seems most suitable 
for senior high school girls and boys. 

The supplementary books suggested at the 


close of each chapter, together with new ones 
now appearing, provide ample material for a 
six- to nine-week unit. Of course, the teacher 
must be competent to handle the subject 
matter adequately and be well established in 
the community. 

Several senior girls in my homemaking class 
read this book, and their enthusiasm was 
amazing. One girl said, “It is so interesting 
and true to life! Why I read parts to my 
parents, and they were so interested they even 
made some changes in what we had been 
doing! I think it should reach further than 
the school.” 

Another girl thought it very appropriate now 
as she is thinking of life ahead. Earlier 
in high school her interest would have been 
limited to the last few chapters—the part 
pertaining to boy and girl relationships. 


Boys Like It 


FLORENCE ADOLPH 


The boys were working on a money manage- 
ment unit. The discussion was becoming 
heated. Don thought children should earn 
all the money they spend. Bob said he 
thought high school people should be able 
to spend the money they make any way they 
want to. Jim thought they should con- 
tribute a part of it to the family. Bill said 
his family gave him all the money he wanted 
when he asked for it, so why wasn’t that a 
good way to handle the money problem. 

It was at this point that Living Together 
in the Family entered the scene. This book 
was one of the references which was most 
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On Living Together in the Family 


helpful in clarifying points of view and in 
developing a philosophy for family spending, 
saving, and giving. Ideas in it are clearly 
expressed and convincingly illustrated. 

One group of boys which was to work on 
the preparation of a panel discussion on 
“Planning for Spending and Saving” found 
that the chapter on “The Family and Its 
Money” 
presentirg in a very brief way some of the 
consider in 


made a unique contribution by 
most fundamental issues to 
thinkirg through the problem. 
izing the unit, some of the generalizations in 
And in an 


In summar- 


this same chapter were quoted. 
effort to help them decide what they really 
believed about money management, students 
were asked whether they agreed or disagreed 
with these statements. The first two prob- 
lems listed in “Suggested Class Activities” 
proved to be good ones to use to determine 
how well pupils could apply the generaliza- 
tions which had been formulated. 

Though this account relates only how one 
chapter in Living Together in the Family was 
used, it serves to indicate that the book has 
versatility in its usefulness which should make 
it especially valuable both to pupils and 
teachers. 


Girls and Boys Discuss It 


MILDRED HUTCHIN 


Sixteen girls rarging in age from 15 to 18 
made up the class in which a unit on family 
relationships was taught. Two had never 
dated; three were ergaged. 

To begin the unit each girl made out an 
unsigned list of questions which she wanted 
discussed. A committee of girls organized 
these questions under ten headings. Then 
after they were listed according to their im- 
portance to the girls, the questions were re- 
arranged in a related sequence for study and 
discussion. 

By using the problem suggested for class 
activities in Living Together in the Family, 
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the discussions were kept impersonal. Ques- 
tions and suggestions for further study at the 
end of the chapters were used for outside 
references and Instead 
of being used for debate only, the debate 


individual reports. 
questions were used as topics for round table 
discussion. Many of the questions and cases 
were used as guides in summarizing materials 
discussed. 

After all the girls had given their opinions 
on the various questions, they referred to 
textbooks and current the 
library. As a result of this reading, facts, 
results of surveys, and adult opinions were 
discussed and compared with those previously 
brought out through discussion. At the end 
of each discussion, rather than give definite 
answers as to what is right or what is wrong, 


magazines in 


the girls generalized or made general state- 
ments that were applicable to not one but 
many similar These generaliza- 
tions were then checked with Living Together 
in the Family. 

To get the boys’ reactions to questions 
pertaining to boy-girl relationships, a group 
of boys were invited to take part in a round 


situations. 


table discussion. 

The girls stated that they liked Living To- 
gether in the Family for these reasons: 

1. It deals with all phases of family life. 

2. It contains up-to-date illustrations. 

3. It 
school] boys and girls. 

4. It is concise yet general enough to 
stimulate thinking in formulating generaliza- 
tions that apply to individual problems. 


covers typical problems of high 


Students Recommend It 


MYRTLE MAINQUIST 


Recently a few copies of Living Together in 
the Family found a place on the bookshelf of 
our homemaking department. They did not 
remain there very long, and I’m sure they 
have not returned yet because girls from the 
eighth to the twelfth grade have been inter- 
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ested in reading them. This book seems to 
be one that has something of interest for girls 
of different ages. We have found the book 
valuable in providing material for class dis- 
cussions and also for reading to help individ- 
uals solve their own problems. Some girls 
said that their mothers became interested in 
reading the book and that they thought the 
reading would be profitable. 

Here are statements from some of the girls 
who gave their reactions to Living Together 
in the Family: 


The book has a lot of good information that 
an eighth grade girl needs and would enjoy. 
Jupy—8th grade. 


It answers the questions a girl in school has 
about living together. It is easy to understand. 
JuneE—8th grade. 


A very good book for eighth grade because it 
is written in such an interesting way. It tells 
about girls with problems like ours and how they 
solved them. JANE—S8th grade. 


I like the book very much because we want to 
learn how to get along with others and this book 
helps us. Betry—8th grade. 
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Many of my problems have been answered by 
reading just a few chapters and I feel everyone 
could get a lot of advice from it. Patricia— 
8th grade. 


It helps a person to have self-reliance instead 
of letting someone else take the responsibility. 
MarGE—S8th grade. 


My opinion of this book is that it is very 
good for the tenth grade and on up. I think 
it is a very fine book to be studied in school and 
I believe that more young people should read it. 
It really might be of great help to older people 
in understanding their own homes and the people 
in them. BARBARA—10th grade. 


I believe a senior in high school would be in- 
terested in the whole book—especially the last 
three chapters—‘“‘Boy-Girl Interests and Friend- 
ships,” “Preparation for Marriage,” and ‘*Mak- 
ing Marriage Successful.” JuANrra—12th grade. 


I think the chapter “Developing Personality” 
has a great deal of information in it, especially 
for someone who is graduating from high school 
and who has not been particularly popular. It 
presents ideas clearly and has good illustrations. 
CATHERINE—12th grade. 


For a Vast Future 


“The struggle of today is not altogether for today—it is for a vast future 


also.” 


This quotation from among the Lincolniana recently made public at 


the Library of Congress was selected by one of the speakers at the public 


ceremonies as of significance for America today. 

Indeed, is it not the keynote of any effort toward social betterment, and 
hence the keynote of the AHEA, which has as its object ‘‘the development and 
promotion of standards of home and family life that will best further individual 


and social welfare’’? 


Respectable and well-equipped headquarters for AHEA are not only an out- 


ward sign of progress but also the material outfit that will enable home econ- 


omists to move toward their professional objective. 
In our efforts to bring this structural form into being, we can truly use as our 


watchword “for a vast future.” 


All who have a share in the Permanent Headquarters Fund will be investing 


in a vast future that will bring immeasurable dividends—the greater home 


economics of tomorrow. 
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Which Way, Now, Consumer? 


ROGER WOLCOTT 


Mr. Wolcott, managing director of the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, of which AHEA has been a member since 1937, explains the Coun- 
cil’s basic philosophy and sets forth some advantages to be realized by 


co-operating consumer organizations. 


This article is the essence of his 


talk before the Pennsyloania Federation of Women’s Clubs last May. 


HE consumer has been buffeted 
about by high prices, shortages, and dis- 
courteous treatment. During the war the 
consumer was willing to make any sacrifice. 
But now she must plan which road she will take.” 
So the announcement of your program reads. 

This sounds like the story of the two Amish 
boys down Lancaster way. They were driv- 
ing to the county fair in their buggy when 
they met two Amish girls on the road. One 
of the boys said, “Come along with us. We’re 
going to the county fair.” 

The girls put their heads together to talk 
it over. Then the one who was the braver 
asked the boys, “Is this for regular or is this for 
so?” “Oh,” said the boys, “This is just for so.” 
The girls then made the big decision. They 
were not interested. They had decided which 
road they would take. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, your con- 
sumer problems cannot be decided in quite 
such a simple way. The big question is, 
“How can your club members make them- 
selves effective in consumer matters?” 

The question is not which road you should 
take but which tool you should use. Educa- 
tion, legislation, and co-operation with busi- 
ness are the three tools you can use. They 
are the knife, fork, and spoon for your table, 
or the spade, hoe, and rake for your garden. 
Learn how to use these tools properly for the 
right jobs at the right times, and there will be 
no question about your effectiveness in con- 
sumer matters. 

Let me tell you about the importance of 
one of these tools—co-operation with busi- 
the National Consumer- 


ness—and about 
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Retailer Council which has grown to be the 
recognized and pre-eminent body through 
which national women’s organizations can 
co-operate with business. But first let me 
relate this matter of co-operation to our 
international and domestic situation. 

At home and abroad there seems to be 
nothing but trouble. There is trouble in the 
Near East. ‘There is trouble in the Far East. 
There is trouble between our allies. In- 
ternally our material welfare is relatively 
satisfactory, but our social order is threatened 
by a tendency to break into groups that show 
an ever increasing hostility to each other. 

Much of this tension between different 
economic groups, according to Elton Mayo of 
Harvard, stems from the increasing difficulty 
of direct communication between specialized 
groups. Although he was talking about labor 
and management, the same thing can be said 
about consumers and retailers. Certainly 
communication between the retailer and his 
customers is much more difficult today than 
it was in the kerosene-lamp era, when the 
retailer knew most of his customers by their 
first names. 

Communication between different economic 
groups is lacking, said Dr. Mayo, because our 
social skills have not advanced step by step 
with our technical skills. Evidence of our 
technical skills is on every hand—from today’s 
large and magnificent department store and 
our wonderful inventions, such as the tele- 
phone, to the atom bomb. But today’s 
troubled world shows how far behind we are 
in our social skills—that is, our ability to 
secure co-operation between people and groups 
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of people. We have learned to add enor- 
mously to our power. We have not learned 
how to work together in using that power. 
Therefore, many of our technical gains are 
thrown away in destructive wars, industrial 
strife, and low individual efficiency. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
exists to develop co-operation between con- 
sumers and retailers by building a bridge of 
understandirg between them. The council’s 
program is made up of (1) projects designed 
to improve the buying and selling relationship 
between stores and customers jour work on 
informative labelirg and informative adver- 
tising is typical of these projects], (2) distri- 
bution of unbiased material on consumption 
and distribution, and (3) provision of a 
meeting place at which consumers and re- 
tailers can discuss freely topics of major 
importance to both groups. 

How does this kind of a program help an 
organization such as yours? Please keep in 
mind the three tools I spoke about—educa- 
tion, legislation, and co-operation with busi- 
ness. 

Council publications are approved by repre- 
sentatives of the women’s organizations as 
well as those of the retailers. Therefore, 
these publications are unbiased. They rep- 
resent a joint point of view. Our material 
on informative labeling, for example, was 
approved by the national officers of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Home Economics Association, and 
the American Association of University Wom- 
en, as well as by the retailers. That is why 
this material is accepted in all the high schools 
and colleges in the country and why it is used 
in club study programs. Co-operation, you 
see, can be of help to you in your own educa- 
tional work. 

Your second tool is legislation. The Council 
is prohibited by its by-laws from taking any 
stand on legislation. It does no lobbying, 
makes no official pronouncements on legisla- 
tion. For this reason the council is the al- 
most perfect mechanism for providing a 
meeting place at which legislative matters can 
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be discussed by consumers and retailers. Each 
group knows that such discussions can never be 
used to force its hand on any issue. Wouldn’t 
your legislative representatives find it helpful 
at a council meeting to talk over flummability 
legislation, for example, with leading retailers? 
Co-operation, you see, can be of help to you 
in your own legislative programs. 

And the last tool—co-operation with busi- 
ness—is really what I’ve been talking about 
all along. 

This spring NCRC sponsored two confer- 
ences in New York and one in Pennsylvania, 
where there were demonstrations of clothing in 
price ranges of interest to low- and moderate- 
income families. Each garment was shown in 
several price ranges, i.e., a woman’s dress at 
$8.95, $10.95, and $14.95. Retail experts ex- 
plained the quality factors which accounted 
for the price differences. The programs were 
strictly noncommercial with no store promot- 
ing its own merchandise. The teachers, for 
their part, told retailers what they have 
learned firsthand about the clothing needs 
and wants of American families. This ex- 
change of information will help both the 
teachers and the retailers to do a better job. 

Other similar co-operative projects are 
being developed. 

These are the tangible examples of real 
people getting together to work on real 
projects. This co-operation is one of the 
practical ways in which the council is advanc- 
ing our social skills—getting people to work 
together for their mutual interest. Would it 
not be a fine idea for your group to assert its 
leadership by joining with us in working out 
some projects on consumer-retailer co-opera- 
tion? Such projects would be interesting and 
practical. Of even greater value would be 
the by-product which results—improved un- 
derstanding and sympathy between two vitally 
important economic groups. 

Experts on every hand are saying today 
that we as human beings must learn to co- 
operate else we shall perish. This is why I 
want to offer co-operation as the answer to the 
question. “Which way, now, Consumer?” 4 
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The Customer Is Always Right 


HAZEL M. CUSHING 


Dr. Cushing, before her retirement from active professional work in Sep- 
lember 1946, was family l.fe specialist in Pullman, Washington, where 
part of her time was devoted to the public schools and part to the 
Siale College of Washington in the state program of family life edu- 


cation. 


N connection with distributive educa- 
tion programs it has become the custom to 
offer courses for training waitresses. The 
psychological phases of serving food to cus- 
tomers have received too little attention. 
Whether customers return for future meals 
depends in the main upon the quaiity of the 
food served and the rightness of the prices. 
The pleasurableness of the occasion and the 
absence of certain psychological irritants are 
also important considerations in building up 
business and in holding customers. Now 
that rationing has practically disappeared 
and the housewife once more has time to 
prepare and serve appetizing meals in the 
home, it again becomes necessary to consider 
the customer Upon the 
latter may depend the margin between busi- 


and his wishes. 
ness success and failure. 

Pet peeves of the diner-out may be grouped 
under such headings as ventilation, recogni- 
tion of the customer, cleanliness, personal 
hygiene, place setting, attitudes, meal service, 
and charges. Some of the more obvious and 
frequently encountered annoyances under each 
group are listed. No doubt others could be 
added and a checklist developed which might 
be scored for each restaurant in terms of 
customer satisfaction. 

Customer peeves of frequent occurrence 
include: 

State of Ventilation in Dining Room 


Lack of circulating fresh air 

Air smoke-filled 

Air depleted of oxygen by heating system 
Unpleasant odors because of fried foods, garbage, 


She received her PhD in psychology from Columbia University. 


moldy drain boards, stale tobacco smoke, 


damp cellar, adjacent toilets 
Recognition Given Customer 


Failure to notice customer 
Failure to help customer to find a seat 
Delay in providing menu 


Cleanliness of Establishment 


Floor dirty, or swept while customer is eating 
Crumbs on table or chair 

Sticky or damp table or counter surfaces 
Soiled or spotted tablecloth 

Dishes not thoroughly washed and scalded 
Handles of silverware not immersed in water 
Ash trays containing refuse 

Sloppy, gray cloths used for wiping tables 
Hairs or other foreign objects in food 
Cockroaches and flies in establishment 


Personal Hygiene of Employees 


Odors of perspiration 

Untidy nails or hair 

Soiled or spotted uniforms or aprons 

Soiled trousers, coats, and aprons on bus boys, 
helpers at counter, cooks, and cook’s helpers 

Smoking while on duty 

Scratching head 

Picking at nose or teeth 

Facial acne or nasal drip 

Handling with fingers such items as chopped ice, 
butter pats, doughnuts, cake 

Licking fingers after cutting pie or cake 


Consideration Given Place Setting 


Incomplete setting (something missing such as 
water, salt, pepper, napkin, knife, fork) 

Handling glasses or cups around the tops or rims 

Handling silver by the food end 

Using cracked dishes, especially cups, teapots 
without covers 
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Serving bouillon spoon rather than dessert-size 
spoon with a bowl of soup 


Attitudes of Employees 


Failure to be at all times pleasant, alert, in- 
terested, courteous 

Impatience while customer is making a choice 

Reserving smiles and pleasant manners for male 
customers 

Resentful if customer makes a request 

Failure to note order in which people come in 

Disputing customer if he complains food is cold 
or spoiled 

Failing to give complete attention to customer 

Chatting or gossiping with other employees 

Refusal to make simple substitutions that add 
little or nothing to the cost of the meal 


Quality of Meal Service 


Long interval between taking order and serving 
meal 

Unnecessary delays between courses 

Noisy placing of dishes 

Awkward arrangement of dishes 

Omitting items included with meal 

Serving stale or partially spoiled foods 

Serving coffee or tea before food 

Soup, coffee, and tea lukewarm 

Failing to serve food as soon as it is dished up 

Serving dessert with main meal 

Serving dessert without clearing away main 
course 

Serving thickened gravies on meat 

Serving meat gravies with a fish order 

Vegetables a mushy, tasteless, watery pulp 

No dressing on salads 

Too large portions (customer either overeats or 
wastes food) 

Failure to bring check without being asked 


Type of Charges 


Lack of moderate-priced plate meals for the 
habitual diner-out 

Adding extra courses such as appetizers, soup, 
large salads, to justify high prices 

Placing burden of cost of service on customer by 
the tipping system 
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Making extra charges without consulting cus- 


tomer in advance 
Charging extra for second cup of tea or coffee 
Charging extra for tea served with meal 


Making it impossible for the customer to choose 


a light meal at a reasonable price 

Peeves such as those listed are not merely 
affairs of the mind, capable of being brushed 
off when the patron leaves the restaurant. 
The cumulative effect of these irritants has 
been to inhibit the flow of gastric juices, 
retard the digestive processes, and conse- 
quently to darken and distort the whole mood. 
The modern trend in medicine is toward the 
psychosomatic point of view, that is to say, 
the relation between the mental and the 
physical. Home economists have long ac- 
knowledged the importance of human rela- 
tions in homemaking. It is time that the 
spotlight of consumer psychology turned 
upon commercial enterprises, particularly in 
the case of a service so closely allied to public 
health and mental hygiene as is the serving 
of food. 

A well-known connoisseur of good food, 
Duncan Hines, in the April 26, 1947, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post stated that two- 
thirds of the eating places operating should 
be padlocked in the interests of public health 
and safety. He would require by law that 
cooks and employees take recognized courses 
in food chemistry, sanitation, and cooking. 
Herein lies a real challenge for schools of 
home economics. W hy should not those who 
dispense and prepare food be as carefully 
trained and rigidly certified as are other 
groups upon whom the public welfare depends, 
namely, beauticians, morticians, pharmacists, 
veterinarians, teachers, nurses, doctors, and 


}) 
i 


social workers? In the planning of such 
training courses, the psychology of the satis- 
fied customer should come in for its due share 


of attention. 


Not Quite Half of Them 


When Kansas and Oklahoma joined the states requiring flour enrichment 
they brought the total with such legislation to 21 states and 2 territories. 
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More High School Student Diets Evaluated 


CORA E. GRAY and NINA RUTH BLACKMAN 


Dr. Gray retired in 1945 as head of the department of home economics 


at Catawba College in Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Recently she served 


as visiting professor at the Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina. 


Miss Blackman is now head of home economics education in 


the New Hanover County High School of Wilmington, North Carolina. 


EED for better nutrition teaching 
was revealed in a recent study made in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina when all 
but 4 of 124 high school students reported 
inadequate diets. 

The study, made in the fall of 1945, involved 
a week’s dietary record of 43 boys and 81 girls, 
high school juniors and seniors enrolled about 
equally in two city schools and two consoli- 
dated rural schools. Because all schools in the 
study were equipped with lunchrooms, a sepa- 
rate analysis was made of diets on school days 
and those on week ends. 

Diets were compared with the basic seven 
food groups recommended by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics with 
two exceptions. The group of whole wheat or 
enriched cereal was disregarded because, at the 
time of the study, all flour and bread in the 
state was enriched. ‘Three fruits or vegetables 
in addition to a green or yellow vegetable and 
a citrus fruit or tomato were considered the 
daily minimum, although at that time BHNHE 
set a minimum of one. Three cups of milk 
were set as a minimum need because of the 
high calcium requirement of those in this age 


group. 


Only 4 of 124 Diets Good 


As indicated, only four students, three boys 
and one girl, reported diets which could be con- 
sidered good. All of these were city children. 

Tabulated returns revealed that more diets 
were adequate in respect to meat and eggs 
than for any other factor. Butter consumption 
was low for allstudents. Surprisingly, the con- 
sumption of butter, milk, green and yellow veg- 
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etables, and eggs was somewhat better among 
city children. For the group as a whole, the 
most inadequate intake was of fruits and vege- 
tables. Less than half the group had adequate 
amounts of green and yellow vegetables or of 
citrus fruits or tomatoes. Less than one-third 
had as many as three servings daily of “other 
fruits and vegetables” and only about two- 
thirds reached the present BHNHE minimum 
of two servings per day. 


Week-end Diets Poorest 


Week-end diets seemed poorer than those on 
school days, especially for rural children, a fact 
which may be accounted for by the rural chil- 
dren’s Saturday trip to town and resultant ab- 
sence of regular meals. On school days, city 
children drank more milk than on other days; 
rural children ate more vegetables. On week 
ends, both city and rural children ate more 
citrus fruits and tomatoes. At the time of the 
study citrus fruits were expensive and lunch- 
rooms made little use of tomatoes, probably 
because they were not available. 

Candy and desserts were tabulated together 
and counted as servings per week. Because 
jam or jelly for breakfast and some dessert for 
lunch and supper were considered legitimate, 
excessive use of sweets was considered to begin 
when the intake exceeded 21 times per week. 
Ten boys and 18 girls exceeded this limit. 

Of the 66 rural boys and girls, 1 girl reported 
no tea, coffee, or soft drinks during the week; 
1 city girl and 22 city boys had a similar record. 
In one rural school, coffee and soft drinks 
reported were in inverse ratio to the milk con- 
sumed. 
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City Children Missed Most Breakfasts on school days and 6 on week ends; girls missed 
12 suppers on school days and 17 on week ends. 


A tabulation was made of the number of 
Girls missed the larger number of meals, both 


meals missed. Eighty-one girls reported 40 
breakfasts missed on the 5 school days; 43 boys _ lunch and supper. 

reported only 7 for the same period. The pro- In general the study indicated that few of 
portion missing breakfast washigheramong city these 124 high school students were getting an 
children, indicating that being obliged to catch adequate diet and that inadequate intake of 
an early school bus was not a factor in missed fruits and vegetables was the most frequent 


Revelations of diet records of students 





| 
STUDENTS REPORTING | STUDENTS REPORTING STUDENTS REPORTING 




















ADEQUACY FOR THE ADEQUACY FOR ADEQUACY FOR 
POINTS REVEALED BY RFCORDS WEEK 5 SCHOOL DAYS WEEK ENDS 
Urban | Rural Urban Rural Urban | Rural 
Of Boys 
Total number of boys reporting 22 21 22 21 22 21 
Number having an entirely adequate diet 3 0 _ 0 Y 0 
Items of daily diet 
3 cups of milk | 16 | 10 15 9 13 9 
1 serving of green or yellow vegetable | 10 17 11 12 11 
1 serving of citrus fruit or tomato 10 4 9 3 12 S 
3 servings of other fruits or vegetables 5 | 6 5 9 5 5 
1 serving of meat or meat substitute 22 21 22 20 22 21 
5 eggs (weekly) | 16 12 16 12 12 9 
2 servings of butter or margarine 10 6 7 6 7 8 
Of Girls 
Total number of girls reporting 36 45 36 45 36 45 
Number having an entirely adequate diet 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Items of daily diet 
3 cups of milk 10 6 12 7 7 6 
1 serving of green or yellow vegetable 24 23 25 26 24 25 
1 serving of citrus fruit or tomato 13 7 14 5 18 12 
3 servings of other fruits or vegetables 4 11 7 15 6 7 
1 serving of meat or meat substitute 35 41 34 41 35 39 
5 eggs (weekly 18 15 17 16 17 14 
2 servings of butter or margarine 6 3 6 4 6 4 





* The apparent discrepancy in number of adequate diets for the entire week and for parts of it is due to count- 


ing servings per week. If a student ate two servings on Monday and none on Saturday, his weekly average was 
6 > 


counted satisfactory but his consumption on the week end was not 


breakfasts. On Saturday and Sunday the 43 cause; that the school lunchrooms seemed to 
boys missed 6 breakfasts. Five of the boys have been making too little use of citrus fruits 
were country children. At the same time, 10 and tomatoes; that consumption of tea, coffee, 
girls in the city reported breakfasts missed over and soft drinks apparently was not responsible 
the week end; only 3 in the country missed for lowered milk intake, with the possible ex- 
them. The breakfast pattern in this section ception of one group; that missed breakfasts 
did not include fruit; hence, missed breakfasts do not constitute a very large problem; and 
were not considered responsible for the low that nutrition teaching in this section should 
consumption of fruits and vegetables. Seven be directed toward the consumption of larger 
lunches were missed on school days; the same amounts of fruits and vegetables, especially 
number on week ends. Boys missed 5suppers tomatoes. 
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Some Conclusions about Leaching Nutrition 


Miss Whitehead, associate professor of home economics at 


FLOY EUGENIA WHITEHEAD 


Louisiana State Uni- 


versity and associale home economist in the Agricultural Experiment Station 


there . 


is doing research in nutrition education. 


Her ex perience as included 


serving as associate educational director of the Georgia Department of Health 


; 
) 


NE ot 


proposing 


the 
that 
the curriculum for every 
Answers 


questions which arise 


when nutrition instruction 


become a part of 
school child is: ‘‘Who will teach it?”’ 
vary, but one of the most frequent is: “the 
That answer was upheld 


the 


classroom teacher.”’ 
in a teachers’ conference reported by 
Louisiana State Department of Education re- 
cently The director of health and physi al 
education 1n a city public school system said: 
“Every good teacher is a teacher of health.” 
Discussions which followed reflected that phi 


losophy. Teachers said: “... if every good 


teacher is a teacher of health, that means she 
teaches nutrition as an appropriate part 
Yet the classroom teacher 


who seems elected to teacl 


f her program.” 
1 nutrition to school 
hildren has had little formal instruction in the 


field and needs help in developing a program. 


[wo objectives which have guided the 
nutrition education experiences of several 
groups of teachers during the past two years 


the nutrition of pupils 


1) 


teachers and 


are: to improve 
) 


and to instruct pupils and 


teachers in regard to nutrition and its relation 


to health. 


Specific Suggestions 


Here are suggested some activities and 


use of class- 


approaches appropriate for the 
room teachers in formulating specific ob- 
jectives for and with their pupils. 

For teachers of primary-grade pupils. 


Teachers of primary-grade pupils can plan 
experiences which help children form good 
habits and attitudes about food. They know 


that habits and attitudes about many things 
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are formed rather quickly by pupils in these 
grades, and they make special efforts to guide 
children in forming desirable ones. In grades 
1, 2, and 3 teachers can introduce many new 
foods and encourage children to like them. 
Teachers must take care, however, to introduce 
excellent of 


nutrients 


those foods which are sources 


body-building and 


—_ 
ae 


protective 


opposed to those foods which give energy 


only. In other words, teachers should intro- 
duce raw carrots, whole wheat bread, turnip 
and mustard greens, and liver loaf rather 


then “‘pop,” candies, and cakes. It must be 


very confusing to children to hear, talk, and 
then see 


read about foods and 


“protective” 
“nop” and candies offered for sale in the halls 


The 


more apparent when 


at recess. irony of this practice is even 
some principal says, in 
an effort to rationalize, “‘Oh, we just keep the 


‘pop’ here for the teachers and the high school 
students!” 

For 
pupils. 
know that their pupils have some rather deep- 
attitudes about food; yet 


, ; 
grade 


leacners up per-elementary 


Teachers of upper-elementary grades 


rooted habits and 


they may be guided to improve those habits 


; 


once they gain some understanding of the 


and “how” of nutrition. Teachers 


“why” O ol 

who have tried it say that an animal-feeding 
experiment is a very good “activity” for 
helping boys and girls of this age to gain that 
understanding—especially if the pupils 
help with planning as well as conducting and 
evaluating the experiment. It is within the 


upper-elementary grades that children gain 
a gradual increase in vocabulary and word 
concept. Formerly such words as vitamins 
and minerals and proteins were used with 
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little meaning. In the upper grades vocabu- 
laries include such words as ascorbic acid, 
riboflavin, vitamin A, amino acids, iron, and 
calcium; and new concepts include some 
understanding of the relationships of food 
elements to body growth. Such concepts are 
outcomes of reading references, participating 
in class discussions and demonstrations, re- 
porting on popular articles, listening to radio 
programs, and seeing various films. One of 
the important jobs of the teacher in upper- 
elementary grades is that of interpreting this 
information in terms of Aealth, because much, 
too much, of it is written and presented in 
terms of disease. Furthermore, she must be 
alert to detect misleading statements about 
nutrition. 

For both primary and wupper-elementary 
grade teachers. Both primary and_ upper- 
elementary grade teachers need to understand 
that improving the nutrition of children is not 
the exclusive concern of theschool. It calls for 
awareness on the part of all persons and 
agencies concerned with health in general 
and those concerned with public health and 
child health in particular. Although most 
teachers believe their first responsibility is to 
guide classroom activities, many find it worth 
while to co-operate with state and local 
agencies (1) to discover nutritional needs in 
their community and (2) to build action 
programs that bring nutrition education and 
nutrition services into focus upon their 
community’s nutritional needs. 

For teachers of high school pupils. 
Teachers of high school pupils know that 
their pupils are sincerely interested in self- 
improvement and that this interest can lead 
the way to understanding more of the “whys” 
and “hows” of nutrition than they learned in 
the elementary grades. Individual guidance 
of pupils with such personal problems as 
adjusting body weight often stimulates high 
school boys and girls to practice food habits 
which will help them make that adjustment. 

Generally, high school girls receive more 
guidance than boys with respect to nutrition 
problems, due probably to the fact that 
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nutrition instruction is largely allocated to 
home economics curricula. Some instruction 
in those curricula might well be offered to 
boys as well as girls. Indeed, there are many 
phases of nutrition which may be correlated 
with almost any course within usual high 
school curricula. 


Effective Ways of Teaching Nutrition 


Surely, there is no one way to teach nu- 
trition either in elementary or high school. 
Teachers who maintain an evolving concept 
of effective methods are apt to discover ways 
of teaching nutrition which yield desirable 
outcomes. 

In general, methods or techniques used in 
teaching nutrition will be effective in so far 
as they emphasize pupil-teacher planning, 
participation, and evaluation. 

Methods which are based on a philosophy 
of experimentalism tend to make possible 
many situations in which the pupil discovers 
for himself that nutrition which he needs to 
learn. It is a wise teacher who creates 
situations in which pupils discover for them- 
selves: that “food makes a difference’—that 
the kind of food and its preparation as well 
as the body utilization of that food make a 
difference, that not just any three meals a day 
is a good habit, that specific foods combine 
to make a nutritionally adequate meal, that 
milk and fish eaten together really are not 
harmful, that vitamin C may be obtained 
in many ways other than by drinking orange 
juice, that food does not need to be high 
priced to be nutritionally of high value, that 
many factors beside the kind and amount of 
food eaten influence nutrition. 

Materials used in teaching nutrition are 
few in comparison with those available; yet 
those found most frequently in use are not 
always commendable. Often materials ‘‘on 
hand” are valuable. For example: A first 
grade teacher, knowing that reconstituted 
milk would be served in the school cafeteria 
soon, demonstrated to the children how 
powdered milk and water are combined to 
make fluid milk; then she and the children 
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Some Conclusions about Teaching Nutrition 


tasted the reconstituted milk and decided 
“they would be glad” when it was served with 
their lunches. 

The most widely acclaimed single teaching 
aid is a record of foods eaten which is kept by 
the pupil and the teacher for at least seven 


consecutive days and then evaluated on a 


group basis by the use of a simple score card ° 


which gives a point value of one for each 
serving of protective foods. Each pupil is 
encouraged to write down each day the foods 
which he ate the previous day for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper as well as between those 
meals. If a diet record averages a daily 
point value of 14 or more (representative of 
basic food groups), the diet is rated as “good”’; 
if its point value is 13 to 8, the diet is rated 
as “fair’’; and if the score is 7 or less, the diet 
is rated as “poor.” It has been recommended, 
by teachers who have tried it, that no “grades” 
be given on diet records and that no“‘check 
list of foods” be used in collecting information 
about habits. When such records are 


kept and evaluated by pupils at least once a 


food 


year they may be used as reliable measures of 
their food habits provided the records are kept 
during approximately the same week each 
year. Records would then be comparable and 
not affected by seasonal availability of foods. 

Teachers need to use as much judgment in 
selecting and using films as they use in recom- 
mending foods. No film should be shown in 
either the elementary or high school unless it 
has been pre-viewed and evaluated by the 
teacher who is considering it for a specific 
purpose. A teacher who tries to guide her 


pupils through carefully planned learning 
experiences will not show a film just because 
it is available. 

Teachers in elementary schools tend to use 
colored pictures from magazines, stories from 
“readers,” and about animals 
and food, posters, and scrap books made by 
the children. 


brought into the classroom, and sometimes 


games 


| ngs 


Occasionally, real food is 


teachers and children actually prepare simple 
“dishes.” 
was prepared, using a variety of milk combi- 


For example: in one grade cocoa 
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nations. The purpose was to teach children 
how they could use irradiated evaporated 
and/or reconstituted milk when there is a 
shortage of fresh fluid milk. 


To Create Awareness of Nutritional Needs 


One of the most effective ways of creating 
awareness of the importance of nutrition 
education on the part of teachers and ad- 
ministrators is through the study of individual 
pupils. For example: a child was noticed by 
a teacher as being a “‘problem’’; she talked 
with the principal about him; the principal 
discussed the case at staff meeting; anecdotal 
records were kept of the child’s behavior in 
the classroom, in the lunchroom, on the play- 
ground, and at home. Supervision at school 
and at home regarding his eating and other 
health practices brought about some of the 
desired changes. These changes became the 
topic of conversation among teachers as the 


year progressed. Teachers and adminis- 
trators became interested in seeing what 
improved nutrition could do for other 





children—and sometimes teachers. 

Teachers and administrators become aware 
of the importance of nutrition when they 
actively participate in a health program— 
even though they do no more than weigh and 
measure children, or look into a child’s mouth 
and record the apparently sound and carious 
teeth they Dental programs arouse 
interest and develop awareness and concern 
for nutritional needs. It is through planning 
and participating in activities such as these 


see. 


that many teachers learn more about child 
development. They gain an appreciation of 
what a healthy child looks like—they develop 
concepts of normal conditions and thus 
become increasingly aware of the importance 
of nutrition as well as some of its limitations. 
It seems incredible that many teachers are 
unable to recognize nutritional needs because 
they have only a meager concept of the ap- 
pearance behavior of a well-nourished 
child. Indeed, there is an urgent need to 
establish for teachers and administrators in 


schools an ideal of the well-nourished child. 


and 





The AHEA Saga—Part X 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


As she resumes the saga of AH EA, Miss Baldwin tells of the Associa- 
tion’s co-operation with other organizations, national and international. 


EITHER egoist nor isolationist in 
the conception of its destiny, the Association 
has from the beginning sought to “give and 
to get” outside its own little circle. Repre- 
sentation in the councils of other professional 
organizations and government conferences 
and affiliation and co-operation with organi- 
zations and federal agencies have marked the 
journey of the Association throughout its 
entire length. 


National Co-operation 

The stage for co-operation with the govern- 
ment was set at the very first meeting of the 
Association by an official message sent to 
President Theodore Roosevelt to express 
appreciation for “all that you have said and 
done looking toward the improvement of the 
American home” and one to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson stating, “The Association 
stands ready to co-operate with you in all 
wise measures having for their object home 
betterment.” Similar expressions of interest 
in or readiness to help with federal admin- 
istrative measures dot the records, especially 
in times of emergency, as during World War I, 
with its subsequent depression years, and World 
War IJ. In both wars, but particularly in 
World War I, were the members called in to 
help staff emergency work such as the War 
Food Administration under the U. S. Food 
Commissioner, Herbert Hoover. Isabel 
Bevier, Isabel Ely Lord, Abby Marlatt, 
Alice Norton, Mary Sweeny, and others 
served in a home economics section of the 
Food Administration which later became the 
Food Conservation Division. 

Resolutions of the 1918 vintage offered the 
co-operation of the Association in the U. S. 
Treasury Thrift Program, state and national 





health work, and Americanization work. 
President Hoover’s White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection (1930) and 
presidential conferences and committees on 
unemployment relief, home building and home 
ownership, and food and nutrition were other 
examples of government projects in which 
the Association offered help and was summoned 
to give it. 

The Association’s indigenous interest in 
and support of such federal agencies as the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the Home Eco- 
nomics Service of the Office of Education, 
the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Extension 
Service, are too much “part and parcel” of 
home economics to need any picturization 
here. 

Afhliations with some organizations that 
facilitated the Association’s work toward a 
better understanding between consumer and 
producer have already been pointed out in 
the section on consumer interests. 

Shoulder-to-shoulder relationships have 
given force to the united efforts for improve- 
ment of educationa! and professional standards 
or special conditions that have been of common 
concern to the Association and such organi- 
zations as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, American Public Health Association, 
American Vocational Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Conference of Social Work, and National 
Education Association. The list could be 
extended by many others to whom the As- 
sociation has frequently turned for counsel 
or with whom it has joined forces when some 
special or general issues were at stake. Among 
these: American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, American Medical As- 
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sociation, American Red Cross, Association 
of Land-Grant and Universities, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

Special co-operative projects worthy of 
mention are: with ADA, a clarification and 
statement of qualifications for home economists 
in welfare agencies; with ADA and APHA, 
a statement of qualifications for nutritionists 
in health agencies; with ADA, a listing of 
recommended colleges for the selection of 
student dietitians; AHEA’s department of 
elementary and secondary schools with the 
home economics section of AVA and the home 
economics department of NEA, preparation 
of a bulletin setting forth points of contact 


Colleges 


in the work of these three groups. 


International Co-operation 


To bar the possibility of restricting authority 
circumscribed of the western 
the used the word 
American rather than National as the definitive 
name. Our Canadian 
the Lake Placid Con- 
several Canadians are among 
As time 
Canada 
or province associations that 


to any area 


hemisphere, founders 
in the Association’s 
neighbors attended 
ferences, and 
the Association’s charter members. 
passed, home economics groups in 
formed loca 

became organic parts of the AHEA. Eventu- 
ally these official ties gave way when a 
Home Economics Association was 


1939, but cordial relations have 


Dominion 
formed in 
Americanism 


continued. The extent of our 


has been shown by our interest in educational 
and social work in Mexico and South America 
although no groups in these countries have 


affiliated AHEA. 
the JOURNAL (1909) reported Ontario Women’s 


with The second issue of 
Institutes, where “women received help in 
their study of household subjects,” and carried 
an article on the food of Mexican laborers. 
Later, delegates were sent to the Pan-American 
Child Conference in Buenos Aires (1916) and 
the Pan-American Child Welfare Congress in 
Havana (1927). 

The world-wide nature of the Association’s 
the outset of its career 


interest at was 
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evidenced by reports and articles in that same 
issue of the JouRNAL (April 1909) on a school 
of cookery and domestic economy in Edin- 
burgh, a Japanese department of domestic 
science, traveling cooking schools in rural 
Germany, diet in the Philippines, and food 
in Chinese Turkestan. 

In 1910 the Association sent papers to the 
International Congress on Alimentary Hygiene 
and Nutrition held in Brussels. 

In 1915 the Association became a member 
of the International Federation of Home 
Economics Instruction in Fribourg, Switzer- 
land—a connection which has been maintained 
to the present. 

Among Association committees there ap- 
peared in 1915 an international committee 
appointed to promote home economics teaching 
abroad; in 1927 a committee on the Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics (held 
in Rome in November 1927); and a committee 
on home economics material for the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work (held in 
Paris in July 1928). 

The committee appointed in 1915 became 
the international committee that has continued 
to the present though with some variations 
in name and function. In its reports we find 
that it was appointed in response to a request 
that the “Association provide an agency to 
encourage the introduction of home economics 
into schools and colleges in foreign coun- 


tries...and an agency for developing inter- 
est...in the world-wide progress of home 
economics aS an international factor.” The 
first work of the committee was to arrange, 
in co-operation with a leading missi@hary 


society, to send teachers to Canton Christian 
College in China to help establish home eco- 
An exchange of teachers and 
the 


Some of 


nomics there. 


a traveling international lecturer were 
next proposals of this committee. 
their later accomplishments have been related 
under special projects in the part of the “Saga’”’ 
that appeared in the Apri! JourRNAL. 

More pages than we have at our command 
could be used in following the course of events 


growing out of AHEA’s international-minded- 
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ness, but a key to its meaning may be had 
from the foregoing citations and a partial 
listing of the conferences and congresses in 
which the Association participated by sending 
papers or delegates: the third International 
Congress of Home Economics in Paris in 1922, 
the fourth in Rome in 1927, the fifth in Berlin 
in 1934, and the sixth in Copenhagen in 1939; 
the fourth International Congress for Scientific 
Management in Paris in 1929, the fifth in 
Amsterdam in 1932, the sixth in London in 
1935, the seventh in Washington in 1938, and 
the eighth in Stockholm in 1947; the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work in Paris in 
1928 and that in Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, 
in 1932; the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
in Hawaii in 1928 and 1930; the fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Family Education in Liége, 
Belgium, in 1930; the fifth Biennial Conference 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions in Dublin in 1933; and that of the Third 
Triennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in Washington, D. C., 
in 1936. 

For the Fifth International Congress of 
Home Economics (1934) the countries to be 
represented were asked to present the progress 
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made in home economics since the Fourth 
Congress of 1927. Helen Atwater prepared 
the paper for the United States. Irma Gross 
briefed the reports and summarized the 
likenesses and differences of progress in the 
17 countries (mostly European) represented. 
See “World Progress in Home Economics, 
1927-1934,” April 1936 JouRNAL, pp. 233-240. 

For the Sixth Congress (1939) the AHEA 
in co-operation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation assembled papers summarizing develop- 
ments in the United States since 1934 in 
home economics education at the different 
school levels, in extension work, and in 
training for teachers and dietitians. See 
“Home Economics Education in the United 
States Since 1934,” September 1939 JouRNAL, 
pp. 447-460. 

The continuance and extent of the As- 
sociation’s internationalism are more than 
proved by the April 1947 issue of the JouRNAL, 
which is devoted to home economics around 
the world. Included is a list of AHEA’s 
international scholarship students with 20 
different countries represented by the 39 
young women who have come to the United 
States to study. 


The Printed Word and World Recovery 


The desperate need for American publications to serve as tools of physical 
and intellectual reconstruction abroad continues to be vividly apparent. For 
instance, Elizabeth D. S. Swen (Mrs. K. C. Chen), chairman of the home 
economics department of the Women’s Normal College of Hopei, Tientsin, 
China, which had to migrate to western China during the war, reports the 


need of her college, now rehabilitated on its own campus, for recent books, 
@ periodicals, and other literature in the home economics field. 

The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has shipped 
abroad, in the last year and a half, nearly 1,000,000 volumes of selected books 
and periodicals. The center is continuing its program through 1947 and is 
making a renewed appeal for donations of books and periodicals published 
in the last ten years. Of especial value are complete or incomplete files of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics. Such donations will help in the reconstruc- 


tion which must preface world understanding and peace. 
Ship contributions to the American Book Center, % the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., freight prepaid, or write to the Center for further 


information. 
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In Short... 





New Home Economics Build- 
ing at the University of 
Massachusetts 


OREANA MERRIAM 
University of Massachusetts 


At the laying of the cornerstone for the 
Edna Skinner Hall at the University of 
Massachusetts on June 7, Miss Skinner said: 

“To dream dreams, and then to have the 
privilege of seeing one of these dreams be- 


Edna Skinner, 
dean emeritus 
of the 

School of 
Home Econom- 
ics, Univer- 
sity of Massa- 
chusetts, 
retired in 
August 1946. 


EpNA SKINNER 


coming a reality is a wonderful experience... 
Many others... have shared and enhanced 
this dream of a home economics building at 
Massachusetts State College, now the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts... . 

“Here, under the distinguished leadership 
of Dr. Helen Mitchell, the work of 
economics will enter a new era of growth and 
The citizens of the Common- 


home 


development. 
wealth will have every reason for pride in the 
School of Home Economics at the University 
of Massachusetts. 

“We are living in a time when rapidly chang- 
ing conditions point toward thg necessity of 
building a better tomorrow. My wish is that 
the work which will grow and develop in this 
building may full share in 
doing this.” 


contribute its 














British Train Houseworkers 


JOANNA CHASE 
London, England 


One of the busiest women in Britain today 
is Dorothy Elliot, chairman of the National 
Institute of Houseworkers. This government 
body is setting out to give domestic service a 
trained status comparable to that of nurses 
and teachers. 

The idea is to train girls properly for 
domestic work, teach them cooking, child 
care, and homemaking as an art and not 
drudgery. Once trained, they receive a di- 
ploma which entitles them not only to hold 
specialist status in any job but also to par- 
ticipate in a scheme of hours and wages. 

Miss Elliot’s job is to find buildings in which 
girls can be trained, to work out a syllabus 
of training, and to recruit trainees. She has 
had plenty of experience in organizing women. 
In 1918 she was appointed organizer of the 


National Federation of Women Workers. 
Later she became chief woman officer of the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union, 


from which post she has a leave of absence to 
develop this new undertaking. 

Miss Elliot is a slim, attractive, merry 
woman, passionately interested in improving 
the lot of the worker. Married to the singer 
Owen Brangwyn Jones she is now 50 years 
of age and runs a home of her own in Hamp- 
stead. 

Slowly she is gathering a picked staff— 
women with domestic science diplomas, women 
who have proved themselves to have organizing 
ability, and within the year she hopes to have 
one or two training colleges established. 

In the interim, various local boroughs are 
running home help panels whereby women 
who are willing to go to work in other women’s 
homes volunteer for so many hours a day at 
a standard hourly rate of pay which varies in 
districts. 
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Women’s organizations are trying to help. 
For example, the Women’s Institutes, which 
during World War II were responsible for 
turning so much of Britain’s fruit into jam, 
are giving cooking lessons in their local meeting 
places—theoretical work in the village hall 
or school, practical work in their own homes. 

The Women’s Gas Council also comes into 
the picture. Because of the success of an 
open exhibition which it sponsored for eight 
months the Council inaugurated a series of 
homecraft courses in all parts of Britain. 
Its approach to homemaking has been so 
practical that Britain’s leading architects 
and industrial designers now frequently consult 
members on the building of homes and 
designing of equipment. 

The war years have given women a place 
in public affairs which will never be lost. They 
have also given millions of British women an 
interest in the world in general that is quicken- 
ing, rather than lessening, as they face the 
problems of peace. 


A Co-operative Scholarship 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 
University of Alabama 


The home economist trained in clothing 
and textiles has a point of view which is of 
tremendous value to business and industry, 
at least that is what we believe in the depart- 
ment of clothing and textiles at the University 
of Alabama. Many positions in both fields 
hold unexplored possibilities for young women 
whose college training gives them an under- 
standing of family problems and needs in 
clothing and household fabrics. 

True, a young college graduate must have 
more than a consumer point of view if she is 
to serve well in the business world. She 
needs actual experience in the department 
store, the mill, or the apparel industry; she 
must have some understanding of the organi- 
zation and objectives of the business if she is 
to make an intelligent contribution. For 
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instance, a dress designer needs trade ex- 
perience before she can design apparel to sell 
within a specific price range. 

Sometimes this experience is secured in the 
first six months or year after graduation. 
The training or resource squad, planned by 
some department stores for a carefully selected 
group, speeds up the process of training for 
junior executive positions. 

Summer experience, if it can be arranged, 
makes advanced courses for the under- 
graduate more meaningful. 

Engineering colleges have long had co- 
operative scholarships. The Avondale Mills 
co-operative scholarship is based on a com- 
parable plan. The co-operative scholarship 
set up by this Alabama cotton mill in 1946-47 
was shared by Juanita Estes and Rebecca 
Gillum, two young women from Sylacauga, 
where one branch of the mill is located. Both 
girls entered the University of Alabama 
immediately upon graduation from high school; 
both planned to major in clothing and textiles. 
This was in the summer of 1946. In the 
fall quarter Juanita continued at the Uni- 
versity and Rebecca entered the mill. At 
the mill, Rebecca was assigned to the cloth 
room and paid a regular salary. In the 
winter quarter, she returned to the University 
and Juanita took over the position left vacant. 
The co-operative plan continues this arrange- 
ment until graduation: one student always in 
the mill and one at the University. The 
girls will be placed in various positions, 
including the research laboratory. At the 
end of five years each girl, if she carries an 
average program, will have completed work 
for her BS degree. 

Rebecca Gillum after two quarters at the 
University and one in the mill says: 


I think this is one of the best plans for getting 
a foundation and the experience that is necessary 
for the field in which I am interested. When | 
receive my degree I shall have a good knowledgt 


the manufacture and us« 


of the fundanfentals in 
of materials in addition to the things taught u 
a regular college course. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity I have to be a part of this plan. It has 
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already helped me a great deal, and I am sure I 
shall receive valuable training that would be im- 
possible to get in any other manner. 


Juanita Estes was at the University two 
quarters before going into the mill. As she 
returned to classes at the beginning of the 
spring quarter she said: 


When I was offered the Avondale Mills Scholar- 
ship last winter, I was not enthusiastic 
about it. Five years wasalongtime. I had often 
wondered how I could struggle through four years 
However, at this point I began to think. All 
of my college expenses would be paid, and I would 
months I worked 


Even if five years was a long time, I would be far 


very 


also be paid for each three 
ahead of the average graduate, because actually 
I would have had two and a half years’ experience. 
\lso statistics show that st employers would 
rather have employees who have attended college 


under such a plan. 


Under this set-up I thoroughly ac 
quainted with the cotton from the time it leaves 


nade into the finished 


? 


he field until it has beer 


material. I learn the different styles of cloth, 


the defects in them, and what part of the mill is 
msible for the defects 


Not too long ago I thought « 


res] rT 


-operative scholar 


ships were for boys and girls not financially able 


to go to school any other way. But now my 
point of view has complet changed. I think 
it is very best way to obtain an education that 
will mean something to later life 


Spokane Field Day 


LUCY McCORMACK 


Spokane (Washington) Public Schools 


All of us have been concerned about the 
differences in supply and demand in practically 
all areas of our complex society. War years 
have intensified this problem for women 
Who has not 


heard of the desperate need for dietitians, 


trained in home economics. 


teachers, government workers, and home econ- 


omists in business? Along with a rather 


normal exodus from these professions into 
homemaking through marriage, a far below 
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normal number of young women have been 
trained for the home economics professions 
during the war period. This critical situation 
has been intensified by the expansion of many 
fields offering employment to home economists. 

The Spokane section of the Washington 
Home Economics Association felt some at- 
tempt should be made locally to inform girls 
of opportunities the home economics field 
offers. The president appointed a Field Day 
committee, composed of a dietitian, a govern- 
ment service employee, a woman in business, 
and the director of home economics for the 
city schools. 

The Field Day committee discussed possi- 
bilities and decided to arrange convocations 
for all girls in each of the three public high 
schools in Spokane. The date set was March 
22, 1947. Final plans for the convocations 
were completed by the chairman of the three 
high school home economics departments. 
The city superintendent and the principals of 
the three high schools were most co-operative 
in assisting with plans for these programs. 

At each convocation the president of the 
Girls’ League presided and presented Averil 
Fouts, president of the Spokane section of 
the Washington Home Economics Association. 
Miss Fouts, in turn, presented others on the 
program. Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of 
the American Home Economics Association, 
was the featured speaker. She described 
various careers she had seen home economists 
engaged in throughout the United States and 
illustrated her remarks with attractive posters. 
She made a special point of giving illustrations 
from the five different areas open to women 
with home economics training. Local repre- 
sentatives of various home economics areas 
spoke briefly following Miss Wyckoff’s talk. 

The home economist of one of the local 
newspapers represented home economists in 
business. She told about the work in her own 
department, which employs a number of 
home economists who test recipes, put on 
demonstrations, and write for the daily 
newspaper. She also gave some of the high- 
lights of the work of other HEIB’s in Spokane 
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and pointed out that businesses other than 
those represented in Spokane are employing 
home economists for many interesting po- 
sitions throughout the United States. 

The representative of home economists in 
government service was the assistant home 
demonstration agent in the county. She 
discussed some of the high lights of her work 
with children and adults and told what other 
government service home economists are 
doing locally, such as the county nutritionist, 
school lunch supervisors, Farmers Home 
Administration workers, and others. 

The representative of the euthenics group, 
an attractive young woman who is the mother 
of two small children, explained how beneficial 
her home economics training has been to her 
in operating her own home. She pointed out 
that all homemakers are faced with home 
economics problems and that training for 
solving these problems has proved very 
valuable in her own case as well as that of 
many of her acquaintances. 

The representative of the dietetic group 
wore her white uniform and told the girls 
something of her work as an army dietitian 
during World War II and of the work she 
does as a civilian dietitian in one of the local 
hospitals. She also gave a brief résumé of 
the number and kinds of positions open to 
dietitians in Spokane. 

The representative of the home economics 
teachers told of various types of teaching 
positions held by home economists in Spokane. 
These include elementary, junior and senior 
high, and part-time school classes for girls, 
classes for boys, classes for boys and girls, 
and adult classes for both men and women. 
She also spoke of factors which make teaching 
home economics an interesting and worth- 
while career. 

At these convocations “open house” dates 
at the several places in Spokane which employ 
home economists were announced. Each stu- 
dent was given a sheet listing open house 
dates and hours during the week of spring 
vacation. The three local hospitals opened 
their dietary departments; the demonstration 
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kitchens of the local electric power company 
and one of the newspapers held open houses. 
The offices of a number of women in business 
and government service were also open with 
the home economist on duty to explain the 
preparation for and activities expected in 
her particular field of work. A total of 
190 girls signed up to attend at least one open 
house. 

This home economics Field Day program 
seemed to be a worth-while undertaking. The 
locai group feels that the professional home 
economists have a real responsibility to 
encourage and expand the field, which of 
necessity requires continuous recruitment of 
young women for professional training. 


Mississippi Health Clinic 


MRS. ETHEL LUKE 
Farmers Home Administration 
Brandon, Mississippi 


Maternity, venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
cancer, sanitation, and school health were 
featured last spring in the series of health 
education training schools arranged by the 
Farmers Home Administration in co-operation 
with the Mississippi State Board of Health. 
Motion pictures, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions were used freely. 

“Birth of a Baby,” a motion picture of 
normal delivery, was followed by an open 
discussion of labor; a demonstration of the 
preparation of a room for home delivery; 
a showing of “Fifth Little One,” the Walt 
Disney color film on prenatal care; and a 
demonstration of chest X-ray and blood tests. 

Venerea! disease programs included the color 
film on syphilis and gonorrhea, “For Your 
Information”; questions and a discussion on 
venereal diseases in woman; and “To the 
Women,” a film on menstruation and the 
menopause. 

‘Target T. B.,” a film on mass X-ray 
surveys, headed the teaching on tuberculosis, 
followed by “Role of the Public Health Nurse,” 
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In Short 


a film on home care of the tuberculosis patient; 
questions; and discussion of home care of 
tuberculosis. 

Cancer information was emphasized through 
“Choose to Live,” the film showing modern 
treatment of cancer; questions; and discussion 
of Mississippi’s cancer control program. 

A demonstration of “Home Pasteurization 
of Milk” introduced questions and discussion 
of diseases caused by raw milk and was 
followed by the film “(Home Nursing,” showing 
care of a bed patient; a demonstration of 
improvised home nursing equipment; “Planned 
Parenthood,” a film on methods of planning a 
family; a demonstration of the construction 
and maintenance of a sanitary privy; questions 
and discussion on home sanitation. 

School health problems were emphasized 
through the film strip on diseases of children 
titled ‘Common Problems of the School 
Child.” 

All in all, these training schools are expected 
to serve as a nucleus from which better 
health education may be disseminated among 
the families served by the 300 FHA super- 
visors of Mississippi. 


Wyoming Library Plan 


EMMA J. THIESSEN 
University of Wyoming 


To bring some of the newest phases of 
nutrition and homemaking to as many home- 
makers as possible in its sparsely populated 
state has been the goal of the committee on 
home economics in education through libraries 
of the Wyoming Home Economics Association 
for several years. Serving with the state 
committee are the state librarian and the state 
home demonstration leader, both of whom 
encourage their county personnel to help 
further the plan. 

To get started, an inventory was made 
of the home economics books available in 
each Title, 
author, publisher, and date of publication 


county and branch library. 
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were noted for each book. The state chairman 
used all inventories to prepare a master sheet 
with books classified by subject matter. By 
referring to these, new books could be selected 
on the basis of actual needs in the community. 

The master list revealed that some books 
on foods and nutrition were from 20 to 30 
years old. Librarians were urged to remove 
these from the shelves of circulating books. 

Practically all libraries were short on books 
concerned with child care and training. Best 
and newest books in this field were placed on 
the recommended list and copies of the revised 
bulletins “Prenatal Care,” “Infant Care,” and 
“Your Child from One to Six” were obtained 
from the Children’s Bureau for each library. 

Few clothing and textile books were found 
on the list. In addition to adding the names 
of good books to the recommended list, copies 
of bulletins on clothing and clothing repair 
were obtained from the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

When the scarcity of home economics books 
and lack of money to buy them were brought 
to the attention of women’s clubs, several 
groups undertook the responsibility of 
presenting their local libraries with one or 
two books each year. In other instances books 
are borrowed from the county or state libraries. 

The lists of books available and the recom- 
mended additions are kept up to date by the 
Association committee. A _ special list of 
home economics books available from the 
state library is maintained. 

County chairmen are encouraged to mimeo- 
graph inventories of home economics books 
in county libraries and to distribute them to 
women’s clubs and high school home eco- 
nomics departments, also to file them with 
the county librarian and the county home 
demonstration agent. 

County committees are urged to publicize 
the new home economics books as soon as they 
are added to the library. Some do this 
through a book review column run in the 
county newspapers once a month; others 
arrange with local librarians for items on the 
bulletin board or displays arranged on a 
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‘homemakers’ table.” In some _ instances, 
leaflets or mimeographed sheets for free distri- 
bution are left for visitors to take home. 


Mixing a Plain Cake 


GAIL M, REDFIELD 
Indiana Experiment Station 


All cake recipes will not work satisfactorily 
when quick-mix methods are used in baking 
plain cakes. This is the conclusion of research 
workers at Purdue University after a one-year 
study on developing an efficient method of 
mixing cakes, 

Seven recipes and six different methods of 
mixing were used to discover which recipe 
and method would produce the best cake. 
Each method was used with the recipes three 
times. A total of 126 cakes were baked in a 
gas oven at a temperature of 350° F for 35 
minutes. Members of the department of 
home economics at Purdue University judged 
samples from each cake and found the following 
recipe and method of mixing produced the 
best product. 


RECIPE 


} cup fat 


2} tsp baking powder 2 eggs 
1 cup milk 


1 tsp vanilla 


2} cups flour 


1 tsp salt 


1} cups sugar 


Instructions for Mixing 
Siit together flour, baking powder, salt, and sugar. 
Add shortening. Combine milk and eggs. Add 
one-half of liquid. Add flavoring. Beat in elec- 
tric mixer for two minutes at medium speed. Add 
remaining liquid. Beat for two more minutes at 
medium speed. All ingredients should be at room 
temperature. 


A plain cake made by following these 
instructions met desired characteristics. The 
cake was light, moist, velvety, and fresh. 

All recipes and mixing methods used, except 
for one standard recipe, were collected from 
educational and advertising material published 
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by manufacturers of cake flour and hydrogen- 
ated shortening. 

Hand mixing produced satisfactory cakes 
during the period of experimentation, but none 
was placed as high by the judges as the 
machine-mixed cakes. An electric mixer is 
recommended for mixing if one is available 
since it produces a better product, saves time 
and energy, and does the job more easily 
than the hand method, 


An Indiana “S pectal”’ 


MABEL ROCKHILL 
Indiana Extension Service 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


A “Farm and Home Special! Train’’ was 
operated over the New York Central Railroad 
in Indiana last spring. Thousands of people 
visited the trainload of exhibits. 

Eight cars contained 23 educational exhibits 
especially designed to answer some of the 
countless questions being asked by Indiana 
farm people. Each exhibit was under the 
supervision of a Purdue University staff 
member who was a specialist in the field of 
knowledge covered by his or her exhibit. 

Exhibits of particular interest to home- 
makers were: a model farmstead arranged for 
beauty as well as livability, a model layout of 
adequate farm water systems for better 
health and greater convenience, rooms ar- 
ranged advantageously as a guide to builders, 
an actual kitchen with accessories arranged to 
save time and labor, model homes with com- 
mon hazards pointed out and suggestions of 
how to eliminate them, demonstrations, with 
instructions, of mending four different ways 
and a garden plan with storage arrangements 
for its products. 

Most of the “eye catching” exhibits were 
animated by mechanical devices. 

The train gave farmers and homemakers an 
opportunity to learn of the latest develop- 
ments in modern labor saving devices, crop 
varieties, and home management without 
listening to lectures or speeches. 























Letters from Our Readers ... 





Stop Crushing Shells 


There was once a renowned scholar regarded 
by his academic confreres as an authority on 
He 


innumerable degrees and honors in his field. 


sea _ shells. had been the recipient of 
One day his scholarship was tried and found 
wanting, for he found a shell he could not 
classify. Alone...he crushed it beneath 
his heel. 

I thought of this story recently as I sat in a 
junior college conference where administrators 
were discussing the veteran’s problems and 
those of his family. As I listened I wondered 
how many home economists were crushing 


How 


prejudices dictate the type of courses offered 


shells. many were letting petrified 
to these young people instead of helping with 
their adjustment? How many failed to keep 
their minds receptive to the demand for 


Were they 
still clinging to traditional home economics 


practical homemaking courses? 


courses for nonmajors—courses bound with 
science requirements and sequences? Did 
they still insist that home management and 
child development must be taken in the junior 


year although many students terminated 
their training at the end of the sophomore 
year? Was credit in food courses denied 


unless it was taken with or before a course in 
inorganic chemistry? 

I am inclined to agree with many students 
that all this seems very impractical for a girl 
who just wants to be a homemaker. Surely 
it is not strange to find large numbers in this 
class. Now is the time to give these young 
people what they want. They are telling us 
in no uncertain terms that they want ani- 
mated, enthusiastic instructors who are not 
bound by past practices and who will offer 


useful courses in homemaking. 


Shall Home Economics Serve All Women? 


There are many in the profession who are 


not receptive to this idea. They are not 


a 
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willing to grant college credit for such general 
training. They continue to crush shells be- 
neath their heels and pretend the demand is 
not here. 
tribution to general education, content with 


They are content with their con- 


the small percentage of the total college en- 
e¢ onomics de- 


let 


found in the home 


rollment 


partment. They are willing to young 
people get their information on homemaking 
as best they can. As a result we have large 


enrollments in adult classes, in extension 
groups, and in community courses for vet- 
eran’s wives. 

What is more alarming, in some crowded 
institutions with overloaded faculties, home 
economics is being dropped because there is 
no demand for the type of courses offered 
One president said, “I’m sorry but we can’t 
sell home economics to the students. In our 
present curriculum there is no place for a 


Maybe 
with dynamic teachers and the right courses 


course with such low enrollment. 
we might have saved home economics.” 
Let’s face facts, stop crushing shells, and 
meet this pressing need. Don’t change the 
courses for majors, but stop trying to make 
specialists out of everyone who wants to learn 
to cook and to sew. Instead of forcing home 
ol 


let’s make it part of general education.— 


economics out the college curriculum, 
FRANCES WILson, Stephens College, Columbia, 


Missouri. 


The Journal in Berlin 


When copies of the JoURNAI 
3erlin they are read as never before by many 
Girls 


arrive in 


university students. here are serious 
minded and trying hard to understand what 
They 


are the future homemakers of Europe, and 


was so wrong about their “system.” 


we have a golden opportunity to exchange 
ideas and a philosophy for a better way of 
life-—EvuGENIA N. Nicnois, O.M.G.U.S., 
Berlin, Economics Division, A.P.0O. 742, 
c/o Postmaster, New Vork 
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To Make Abundantly Clear 


Although the 80th Congress has approved 
an appropriation of $65,000,000 for carrying 
out provisions of the National School Lunch 
Act, the joint conference committee of House 
and Senate directs attention to the fact that 
the school lunch program is essentially a local 
program. Many state legislatures met in 1947 
and adjourned without providing matching 
funds for promoting this program. Because of 
a lack of matching funds in some states, a 
$6,000,000 deficiency appropriation for 1947 
was deemed necessary and voted by Congress. 

Now, says the Congressional Record, ““The 
conferees on the part of both Houses desire to 
make it abundantly clear” that failure of a 
state legislature to act in the future will mean 
that no federal aid for school lunches will be 
available to that state. 

Mr. Dirksen, chairman of the joint confer- 


ence committee, said: 


We propose to send them (the state legislatures) 
a copy of this report and we propose to send a 
copy to the educational authorities in every state, 
so that it will come to the attention of the chief 
executive of every commonwealth in the country 
and to the state educational authorities and the 
members of the legislatures. 


Home economists, who believe so firmly in 
the values of the school lunch program, will 
surely make certain that any necessary legisla- 
tion is enacted in their states in 1948 even 
though it means calling a special session of the 


legislature. 


Paul De Vuyst Speaks Out 


It is gratifying to note the resurgence of 
interest in European countries in education for 
home and family life. Of significance is a 
report received at AHEA headquarters recently 
that was prepared for UNESCO by Monsieur 
Paul De Vuyst of Brussels, Belgium, 84-year 
old honorary member of AHEA and first 





president of the Belgian League of Education 
of the Family, which he founded in 1899. 

In his paper Monsieur De Vuyst lays stress 
on the need to acquaint parents with the best 
methods of teaching character training to their 
children as well as the need of education for 
homemaking. The “moral care” of the child 
must have first place in the activities of the 
parent if the new generation is “quickly to 
become in equilibrium.” ; 

He emphasizes also the importance of 
“training the common sense,’”’ which he terms 
He concludes 


, 


the “principal point for culture.’ 
with the observation that each one must be 
aware that the laws of humanity are not based 
on physical but on moral principles and that 
each family must be free to choose the “most 
efficient religion to help humanity become 
happier and more peaceful.” 

Though Monsieur De Vuyst travels no more 
—he has visited the United States three times 
—he “remains always interested.” To this 
loyal advocate of the best for home and family 


life go sincere good wishes. 


Are We Progressing? 

“Textiles should be labeled just as food 
packaging is labeled,” said Katharine Fisher 
at the AHEA meeting in St. Louis. 

Had such labeling been in effect, probably 
there would have been no occasion for the 
recent editorial in the Standard Examiner of 
Ogden, Utah, which said: “Many persons, 
particularly women and children, are dead 
because their clothing was made of material 
that catches fire too readily.”’ 

To insure greater safety in the home the 
National Fire Protection Association and the 
American Society for Testing Materials have 
adopted the word “flammable” in place of 
“inflammable.” They found that to many 
persons the prefix “in” means “non.” 

Flammable fabrics legislation is a step in 
the right direction to insure greater safety to 
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all users of fabrics made for home use. A 
recent survey of newspaper clippings indicates 
that on an average a serious injury or death is 
caused each day by wearing apparel that has 
caught fire. To regulate and prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of dangerously flammable 
fabrics, four bills were introduced during the 
last session of Congress—three in the House 
and one in the Senate. The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association has sponsored and is 
actively promoting the Capehart and Arnold 
bills. 


Jersey has carried on a vigorous campaign to 


Congressman Gordon Canfield of New 


pass such legislation but is meeting determined 
opposition. 

Hearings on flammable fabrics legislation 
were held before the House foreign and inter- 
the first 
session of the 80th Congress, but no report was 


the Senate 


state commerce committee during 


made. Hearings in interstate 
commerce committee were postponed until 
Congress reconvenes. 

Meanwhile, the National Cotton Council, in 
co-operation with other textile groups, is work- 
ing on voluntary standards to be used for 
restricting the movement of dangerous flam- 
mable fabrics in interstate commerce. 

Are voluntary standards enough? 

Further, according to Leonard Smith of the 
Cotton 
Daily for July 22, 1947): “The major concern 


Council (reported in Women’s Wear 


of the council . . . is that the restrictions do not 
affect fabrics unless they first actually possess a 
history of having been involved in accidents.”’ 

Should case histories of accidents be a pre- 


requisite to providing preventive measures? 


Wh yy Not Advertise? 


With the January number, the JOURNAL will 
open its columns to paid advertisements of 
positions wanted by and positions open to 
home economists. 

The name of the person or concern’advertis- 
ing may be used or if a blind ad is desired a box 
number will be assigned by AHEA. A charge 
of 10 cents a word, with a minimum charge of 
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$2 for each insertion, has been set. A box 
number counts as 8 words of the advertisement 
(e.g., 20 words plus box number equals 28 
To appear in the January JOURNAL 
The 


correct remittance for each insertion must ac- 


words). 
copy must be received by December 1. 


company the ad copy, which should be sent to 
the Business Manager, American Home 
Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Another Golden Anniversary 


Michigan State College, which first offered 
in September 


its “Women’s Course of Study” 


1896 in “‘an effort to apply science to the work 
of the household; to simplify and systematize 
its duties and dignify its labors,” recognized 
this 50-year milestone with a 4-part program 
last summer. 

An anniversary forum in May on “The 
American Family, Today and Tomorrow” was 
participated in by Judge Florence Allen of 
of Columbia 

Vincent of 


Drummond 
University, and Elizabeth Lee 
Cornell University. 

A 2-week conference and workshop in home 


Cleveland, Laura 


management was held early in July followed by 
a Farm Women’s Week to which representative 
urban women were invited. A curriculum 
workshop for high school teachers of home 
economics was arranged for the last half of 
August. 

Observances such as this by Michigan State 
College and that by Ohio State University last 
fall serve to point up for home economists the 
progress made by their profession and to im- 
press upon others the significant contributions 


which home economics is making to the world. 


To Represent Us 


Our president, Mrs. Katharine M, Alderman, 
traveled to Toronto, Canada, to attend the 
August meeting of the International Federation 
of University Women. 





New Books... 





By PavuL 
Book 


Your Marriage and Family Living. 
H. Lanpis. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., 1946, 350 pp., $2.20. 
This is a comprehensive study of marriage and 

the family written from the standpoint of a sociol- 

ogist. The author, dean of the Graduate School at 

Washington State College, writes in a simple essay 

style. He documents a substantial portion of his 

text with references to well-known studies of per- 
sonality, of family, and of community relations. 

This contributes both strength and interest. 
Landis has commendably organized a great deal 

of challenging and thought-provoking material. 

His sequence is from the historical to the present. 

He covers social as well as personal aspects of mar- 

riage. Especially noteworthy ds his last unit, 

“Planning for Better Families in America.” At- 

tention is focused on marriage customs and family 

systems which are in need of reform. 

The book includes an abundance of study helps, 
many graphic illustrations, and well-selected photo- 
graphs. Problems, activities, and questions de- 
signed to stress the important features follow each 
chapter. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the growing 
literature dealing with family life. It should have 
the thoughtful attention of teachers as a major 
reference for adults, college students, and advanced 
high school pupils——LuciLE ALEXANDER, Ohio 
State University. 


A Treasury of Play Ideas for Tiny Tots. By 
CAROLINE Horowitz. New York: Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947, 93 pp., $1. 

This book contains plans for 68 simple, safe play 
materials and ideas for the preschool child. While 
many of the ideas are familiar, the author has made 
a contribution by making them available in one 
book which serves as a reminder to all that elabo- 
rate toys are not always the most enjoyed. 

The book is so well illustrated and directions for 
making toys are so clearly and simply stated that 
It will be 


stimulating for those interested in using waste ma- 


an elementary school child could use it. 


terials for play experiences. 

The ideas are based on a real understanding of 
children’s play interests, such as their enjoyment 
of noise, need for activity, desire to collect, and 
others. 











The few guidance procedures given for the use of 
materials are based on sound principles. The au 
thor missed an excellent chance to emphasize that 
children can help make their own play materials 
Nursery school teachers would find the book of use 
in this respect with a group of four- and five-year- 
old children.—Epitn M. SuNDERLIN, Jowa State 
College. 


Food and Health. By HENRY C. SHERMAN 
Second Edition, Revised. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947, 290 pp., $4 
This new edition of Dr. Sherman’s book abounds 

with the message of the relation of the right food to 

positive health and vigor; the importance of i 

creased use of milk, fruits, vegetables, and grains 

and the decreased use of meat. 
the subject matter is not always objective, and the 


Interpretation of 
message becomes somewhat repetitious. The au 
thor’s purpose has been to record scientific ad 
vancement in food and nutrition knowledge and to 
give practical aid for its everyday application. Al 
though purported to be written in nontechnical 
style, the language is scholarly and 


1 the sentences 
Thirteen chapters are devoted to differ- 


are long. 
ent food nutrients, three to the chief groups of 
foods, and the remainder to digestion, weight con- 
trol, and the broader concepts of nutritional im- 
Best use of the book probably would 
The be 0k 
contains a good bibliography and food composition 
tables—Rutu M. Leverton, University of Ne- 
braska. 


provement. 
be as a narrative review of the field 


Not by Bread Alone. By VILHJALMUR STEFANS- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946, 339 pp., $3.50. 

This book is interesting because it presents dic 
tary ideas different from our usual belieis and de- 
scribes customs, dress, and ways of livi 

I} 

lieves strongly in his ideas and has assembled con- 

siderable material to support them. 


ing ol people 
with whom we are not familiar. The author be- 


There are 13 chapters, introductions by DuBois 
and Hooten, a postscript, and an extensive bibliog 
raphy. The values of a meat or fish dict as op 


posed to our present mixed diet are shown by Mr. 
Stefansson through his presentation of historica] 


materials (reports of explorers, travelers, fur trad- 
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ers), anthropological studies, his own experiences as 
an explorer and a participant in aspecialstudy, and 
personal communications from other explorers and 
writers. 

Mr. Stefansson traces the dietary habits of the 
human race from the time people were vegetarians, 
then herdsmen and hunters, and now agriculturists. 
By tilling the soil we can feed more people, but to 
Stefansson that is an unwise change. He contends 
we have more malnutrition on our present diet than 
yn the hunter’s diet. He cites anthropological 
studies to prove his point 

Ihe author believes that a meat or fish diet con- 
taining large quantities of fat (up to 80 per cent) 
will keep the person in top condition for long peri- 
xis, during strenuous work, and in hot or cold 
weather. He disagrees with the idea that during 
hot weather we should reduce the fats and proteins. 
He describes his experiences in the Arctic where he 
lived almost five years on meat and/or fish and fat. 
He learned to like this diet and to thrive on it. 
‘f die&t might work only 
f the men who had 


Since people felt this type 
1 cold climates, he and one 
the Arctic 


been with him in conducted a test 


themselves. Under constant surveillance, thev 
lived in New York one year on meat plus fat. At 
the end of the period the examiners pronounced 
them in excellent conditio: Stefansson admits he 


had less calcium and ascorbic acid than the stand- 


it he feels our needs are less than we think 
-HELEN B. Bur- 


ard, | 
and that meat will satisfy them 
ww, U'niversily of Oklahoma. 


RUTLEDGE CAar- 
Barrows and Company, 


Pressure Cookery. By LEONE 
ROLL. New York: M 


Inc., 1947, 171 pp., $2 


his nontechnical pioneer book on the 
‘tthod of preparing food in the pressure pan 
The book includes 11 sections. It begins with a 


general discussion of different types of pressure 


pans and the procedure for operating them. It 
tells how to pressure cook all types of foods from 
soups to desserts, how to cook for a crowd, and how 
to cook a meal in one pot. It gives directions for 
canning 


Re cipes an 


appeal to the inexperienced cook. 


menu suggestions included would 
rimetables con- 
form, with some variations, to those in instruction 
books 


the recipes 


issued by cooker manutacturers. Some of 


for meat and vegetables would result 
in overcooked vegetables. 

Timetables for canning nonacid vegetables vary 
from 16 per cent to 33 per cent higher than the re- 
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vised tables for pressure canners, based on research 
done by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. 

Directions for canning meats specify 15 pounds 
whereas the Bureau recommends 10 
pounds. Processing times vary from 6 to 26 per 
cent shorter than those from the Bureau. It is 
doubtful if enough research has been done on can- 


pressure 


ning with the pressure pan. 
Users of pressure pans would need to study the 
instruction book issued by the manufacturer.— 


‘WEL GRAHAM, Jowa Extension Service. 
JeEweL GranaM, J Extens S 


Herbs for the Kitchen. By Irma Goopricn 
MAZZA. Revised Editior Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1947, 359 pp., $2.50. 
Many home economists undoubtedly own and 

cherish the 1939 edition of this breezy, witty, and 

extremely informative volume on seasoning with 
herbs in the Italian manner. Its thesis might be 
quoted as “half the fun of eating is in savoring dif- 
ferent tastes.” This 1947 revision, the first after 

9 reprintings, follows the original text closely ex- 

cept for the enlarged chapter on “Herbs in Your 

Garden,” which now gives hints on landscaping, 

propagating methods and drying, and instructions 

for growing each of the “perfumed handmaidens,”’ 


which the author promises “will bring you culinary 


fame” although “just six herbs will make you a 
good cook.” An added chapter titled ““The Lova- 
ble, Errant Lily” is devoted to the use and manage- 
ment of garlic. 

The book covers illuminatingly the principles 
and methods of preparing and seasoning such basic 
dishes of the justly famous Italian cuisine as hearty 
and clear soups, fish, meats, poultry, herbal salads 
and salad dressings, pastes, rice, and vegetables; 
the use of wines in cooking; such “conceits’”’ as 
herb-flavored vinegars, brandies, teas, and sauces; 
and the subject of one-dish meals. An excellent 
index makes it easy to locate favorite dishes and 
any other topic. 

Mrs. Mazza’s book is such fun it’s worth the 
money even if one never wet a spoon by its direc- 
tions.—MIrIaM BrirpsEYE, Carmel, California. 


Herbs, Spices and Seasonings. By JEAN N. LE- 
SPARRE. Middletown, N. Y.: The Dahls, 1946, 
73 pp., $1. 

In 80 small pages of introduction and text a 
noted chef with continental training and with 
American experience sets down, primarily for com- 
mercia! cooks and food handlers, basic information 
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on 97 commonly used herbs, spices, and seasonings, 
including wine. Data include common name and 
pronunciation, botanical name and family, brief 
description, source of commercial supply, high 
lights of cultivation and curing, and standard (and 
in some cases novel) uses. The author is now di- 
recting chef in Armour and Company’s research 
kitchen. A worth-while reference for home eco- 
nomics departments.—MIrRIAM BIRDSEYE, Carmel, 


California. 


The Cordon Bleu Cook Book. By DIONE 
Lucas. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1947, 322 pp., $3. 

Written from the point of view of a gourmet, this 
French cookbook will be a happy find for a fellow 
artist of the kitchen, also a help to the hostess who 
entertains frequently and wishes to gain a reputa- 
tion for the unusual and interesting. The recipes 
give detailed and clear directions but allow for a 
little creative judgment, as “‘rum to taste”’ or “little 
chopped, mixed fresh herbs.”’ 

Mrs. Lucas holds the diploma of the famous 
l’Ecole du Cordon Bleu and is now the proprietor 
of the Cordon Bleu Restaurant and Cooking School 
in New York City—CHARLOTTE SPENCER HourR- 
LEY, New Jersey Extension Service. 


The New Fibers. By JoserpH V. SHERMAN and 
SIGNE L. SHERMAN. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1946, 537 pp., $5. 

The New Fibers, a collection of material on the 
up-to-date fibers, appears to be a book that will 
help to fill a very great need, especially for more 
knowledge of the plastics. 

Charts and tables are set up in an understandable 
form, and the text is written in a style that a college 
student can read and use in his chemistry or tex- 
tiles courses. Home economics students probably 
would not use it as a text because of its technical 
nature, but it will make a valuable reference book. 
The writer has never seen information on patents 
so well organized as it is here. 

Placing of the bibliography at the end of each 
chapter is interesting and unusual and may have 
its place in a book of this type, where each chapter 
appears to be a unit in itself. 

We need information and reference texts such as 
this available at a moderate price for our libraries. 
—Hazet MANNING, University of Wisconsin. 


Clothes with Character. By Hazet THOMpP- 
sOoN CralG and Ota Day Rusu. Revised Edi- 
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tion. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1946, 

277 pp., $1.68. 

The authors have presented no new ideas or the- 
ories in this book but have set up the material in 
usable form. 

The book introduces clothing selection to the girl 
in high school. The scope of the book is large; it 
covers the selection and care of clothing to enhance 
personality. It is semitechnical; presents theory, 
practice, and facts; and raises the possibility of ar- 
guments, as always, where dress is considered. 

The style of the book is clear but lacks originality 
and charm. [Illustrations are too small and the 
print too fine to be most attractive to the high 
school girl. This is a good book but not an out- 
standing one.—WANDA DETER, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 


Time to Speak Up: A Speaker’s Handbook for 
Women. By Jesste HAVER BUTLER. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, 264 pp., $2.50. 
As an incentive and a guide to women to become 

effective public speakers, as a textbook in public 
speaking for high school and college classes, and as 
a source of basic information in this field, this book 
offers excellent subject matter. To those who 
dread appearing in public or speaking to groups, 
the chapters on overcoming fear and how to meet 
various situations will beespecially helpful. Excel- 
lent directions for preparing and presenting talks 
are given. In a 40-page appendix appear many 
representative speeches given by well-known 
women as examples of good speech writing. 

Mrs. Butler writes with authority based on thor- 
ough training and wide experience as a public 
speaker. During the last 17 years she has been a 
well-known teacher of speech and has trained thou- 
sands of women. Recently sessions of her classes 
were held in the White House. 

The table of contents serves as an excellent read- 
ing guide, as a summary of each chapter, and also 
as a ready reference-—MARGARET H. KINGSLEY, 
Good Housekeeping Bureau, New York City. 


Juvenile Delinquency, A Critical Annotated Bib- 
liography. By P.S.pEQ.CaBor. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1946, 166 pp., 
$3.75. 

Anyone interested in special problems of juve- 
nile delinquency will find good source leads in this 
volume. Its key to periodical references and the 
subject index are useful features —LypIA ANN 
LYNDE, Extension Service, USDA. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





“Research Workers in Home Economics and 
Allied Fields, 1946-47” is a 13-page mimeographed 
list compiled by the research department of the 
American Home Economics Association that may 
be heads of 


economics departments in colleges and universities 


secured without charge by home 
upon request to the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6,D.C. 


Recommendations for action to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency are summarized in a 
136-page booklet giving reports of the 18 panels 
of the national conference held in Washington, 
D. C., last November. Ask for “Recommenda- 
tions for Action by the Panels of the National Con- 
ference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency” from the Superintendent of Docu- 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
Price 30 cents. 


ments, 
a. 2. <. 


Out-of-school hours of the 14,000,000 children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 are the concern of 
educators, social workers, and community leaders. 
The illustrated 1946 annual report of the Play 
Schools Association, Inc., may be obtained from 
the Association, 119 West 57th Street, New York 
19,N.Y. Free. 


Grim facts about the condition of foreign schools 
are described in the pamphlet “Going to School 
in War Devastated The booklet 
explains efforts to maintain schools during the 
present of the educational 
| what needs to be done to reconstruct 


Countries.”’ 


occupation, status 
systems, 
and rehabilitate these schools in Norway, Poland, 
China, 


an 


Greece, and other war-devastated coun- 


tric Copies may be obtained from the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for 15 cents a copy, 10 cents each for 10 
rr more, or 5 cents each in lots of 100 or more. 


The commonest cause of death among school 
children, except for accidents, is described in 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 126, ““Rheumatic 
Fever—Childhood’s Greatest Enemy.” An analy- 
sis of rheumatic fever, its causes, prevention, the 
best way to fight it, and what is being and needs 
to be done about it are covered in the pamphlet. 


5 











2 
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Available from the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
for 10 cents, 


Posters, charts, booklets, and motion pictures 
to aid those who teach children, youth, or adults 
are listed and described in a 32-page booklet 
entitled “Health Education Materials” put out 
by the National Dairy Council, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
The materials may be obtained for varying prices. 
This catalog is free. 


Every thirteenth veteran of World War II is 
a Negro. The problems facing these men in their 
return to civilian life are outlined in Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 128, “Our Negro Veterans.” Write 
to Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 

“Establishing and Operating a Restaurant’’ 
brings together in concise but complete manner 
information needed by anyone engaged in restau- 
rant work or in teaching institution management. 
Compiled by experts in the field, it covers processes 
of setting up a restaurant; hazards of the business; 
furnishings and equipment needed and their care 
and maintenance; food buying and preparation; 
merchandising; menu planning; record keeping; 
and laws which affect restaurant operations. The 
booklet, one of the small business manuals of the 
Department of Commerce, is available for 45 
cents from the Superintendent of 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.—EsTHER A. ATKINSON, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Documents, 


“How the Wheels Go ’Round” is an economic 
primer designed to “help the reader take a new 
look at the way our economy functions; to under- 
stand how his own activities are related to those 
th make 
national economy what it is.””’ Order publication 
No. 87 from the League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price 
10 cents. 


of others, and how, together, they our 
] 


Cost of your prewar dinner at postwar prices 
is shown in a publication of the Heller Committee 


for Research in Social Economics, ‘‘Food for Four 
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Income Levels.” Standard prewar food allow- 
ances are drawn up for families of executives, 
white-collar workers, wage earners, and for de- 
pendent families with children, using September 
1946 prices. Sample weekly menus are included 
for each income level, and a table gives possible 
substitutions to provide for seasonal changes and 
varying prices of foodstuffs. Ask for this report 
from the University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California. Price 75 cents.—NINA BROWNING, 
Kansas State College 


The rental dollar is the topic aired in one of the 
latest revised “Money Management”’ leaflets of 
the department of research in the Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 5 cents. 


Some managerial practices of 382 homemakers 
were scored during a research project in home 
management at Michigan State College and the 
findings put into a bulletin. The score card is 
discussed in detail. Areas scored included in- 
centives, use of money, use of time, household 
production, conservation of goods, and present 
activities for future development. “Scoring of 
Home Management Practices” by I. H. Gross 
and E. Everett may be obtained from the Michigar 
Experiment Station, East Lansing, Michigan 
Free.—Dorotuy M. Greey, Michigan State 
College. 


A work simplification newsletter, which list: 
by states, current work simplification activities, 
bulletins, pamphlets, mimeographed materials 
and films, has been issued by the Purdue Work 
Simplification Laboratory, West Lafavette, Ind 
ana. Free. 


Dietitians are in demand for hospitals, as iood 
administrators, and as nutritionists. A discussior 
of how to become a dietitian and specific informa 
tion about openings are contained in a brochure 
available from the American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Free. 


Practical guidance for families that think of 
remodeling or building a farmhouse is provided in 
two new illustrated bulletins by housing specialists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. ‘Your 
Farmhouse: How to Plan Remodeling” (15 cents) 
uses a real farm family’s experiences, with before- 
and-after pictures, to explain principles of a good 
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remodeling job. “Your Farmhouse: Cut-out to 
Help in Planning” (25 cents) gives scaled diagrams 
of standard furniture, equipment, and structural 
features with directions for use. Both are for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Eight pages of carefully selected, cleverly pr 
sented ideas to help a girl make up her mind as 
to a career are to be found in “Your Job Future 
After College,” a leaflet prepared by the Women’ 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. Free 


The needle is a magic wand that helps to mak« 
clothes that are pretty and useful, according t 


“Sew,” a 40-page booklet released last spring by 
the Wisconsin Extension Ser Madison, Wi 
consin. Various sewing a ties are discussed 
from fixing up a sewing box t iaking a dress or 
jumper. Ask the Bulletin Mailing Room, College 
of Agriculture, Madiso Wiscons for circul 
4-H 58. Fifteen cents ¢ versons outsid 


Wisconsin. 


Closets intended to promote poise are describe 


and pictured in the 16-page leaflet “Sleek Closet 
Chic Girl,” put out by Good Housekeeping I: 
stitute, 57th Street at 8th A ie, New York 19 
New York. Single copies available free to teac! 


and other home econon 


Good moves for any girl a lescribed and 
lustrated in a leaflet ame. H 
stand, sit, walk up an tairs, how to pich 
up and carry a tca t of a ca 
carry a purse, and other are include 
Single copy free to teacher juest 
Good Housekeeping Instit ‘ it 3 
Avenue, New York 19, N 

Day to day duties « rs will be ease 
through use of the ‘Guidance Bibliograph 
compiled by Clifford P. Fro ind Walter 
Greenleaf and available from I ral Secur 
Agency of the U. S. Othe i Wa 
ington 25, D.C. Free 


“The Public Health Nurse an School Healt 
outlines the place of a public health nurse in 1 
school health program Available for ct 
each from the National Organization for Pul 
Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. 
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Learning to plan together, 
ll. Record 48, No. 6 
391-403 


pp 


embe rship 
the 


leadership and gro 


ip 1 


re essential to modern living. Learning 
echniques of group planning requires ‘practice, 
oes learning the fundamentals of any sub- 
( An experience so vital to our living should 

t be overlooked in the school curriculum 

Finding this need in the area of group planning, 
llowing useful questions have been set up as 
a guide: “What is meant by co-operative plan- 


What difference does it make What 


ire appropriate opportunities for co-operative 
i g What know-how do we have? How 
: ople? What more do we need to know? 
\\ i recor vill he } s le irl $i 
( ersant t ( asi concept ol co 
t pla pM he sense of mutual respect. 
Stan gy tne eedas each other and at- 
ting to meet these nec are important tor 
( bers and for the successful operation 
g » planning and leadership 
Direct studying of group processes, attacking 
i problen through the co-operative 
gy approa¢ al ving the effect of 
tect es I proving the efhciency 
a i iggestcd = te mprove 
| area. K. H. F. 
Workshop designing, W. G. Haywoop. Educ. 
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Industry works with education, Ii. A. TIEMANN. 


Educ. Leadership 3, No. & (May 1946), pp. 
377-381. 
Less than a decade ago, educators had not 


thought of vocational training as a part of edu- 
Bu felt that the 
objectives or goals for education were too idealistic 
and that by excluding \ 


cational programs. inessmen 
ocational training from the 
‘missing boat.” 
Criticism of the educational program was all the 
businessman had time to 
Problems in education at 


curriculum educators weré the 


bother with. 
that time as now were 
not problems set apart for solution by educators 


alone. Critical, thinking people in industry also 


carry the responsibility of our educational program 
since problems arising are an integral part of busi- 
ness life and each mistake directly or indirectly 
affects the lives of peopl the community which 
the school serves. 

Co-operative apprentice training, co-operative 
part-time training, diversified occupations pro- 
gram, part-time education for employed youth, 
and the adult education program are all examples 
of possible co-operation between the businessmen 
and the educators for the solving of these problems. 
knowledg« | 


part of the educational needs of all people. 


Vocational 1as become an_ integral 


rhe 


education program must be related to our social 
and economic progress to be most effective 


x % F 

Education and the competitive motive, L. NORDAN 
School Rev. 55, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 154-160. 
\ child, in contrast with an adult, is not selfish 

He 

AV | 


derives pleasure from another’s satisfaction. 


yroposal has been made for education to teach 


the child not to gloss over his personal short- 
comings. Competition i leas, aims, and pro- 
cedures would be eliminated. Competitive in 
ducement as a motive for learning makes the 


nducement strong, not the Jearning. True leaders 
a teachers have begun to demand results not 
hers but of themselve They do not give 
They teact } ! Wis I 

ese] M. L. M. 





FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Dorothy M. Greey of Michigan State College 


Research needed in economics for farm and home 
planning, G. W. Westcott. J. Farm Econ. 
29, No. 1 (Feb. 1947), pp. 175-182. 

The farm and family exist and function together 
as a family unit as well as a business unit. Pro- 
duction and consumption functions should not 
be confused. Each ccmpetes for the time of vari- 
ous family members and for returns from the farm 
business. Because of these joint relationships 
the desirability of joint planning of the farm and 
home is apparent. 

These statements lead to the following points 
concerning needed research in joint planning for 
farm and home: (1) need for more of all present 
research by consumption and agricultural econom- 
ics: (2) need for popularization of research con- 
clusions; (3) need for interpretation of physical 
relations in terms of social and economic implica- 
tions; large segments of farm and home manage- 
ment questions are basically dependent on 
physical relations between inputs and outputs; 
(4) need for research on planning techniques per se. 

Too little attention has been given to the compe- 
tition between the farm and home for the family’s 
time and returns of the farm business. 

Resistance to formalized farm and home plan- 
ning may be attributed to many factors—chiefly 
lack of financia! security and stability. Improved 
farm technology is tending to stabilize farm pro- 
duction; therefore, farm and home planning should 
be easier. 


The study of man, D. BELL. Commentary 3, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 79-88. 

Resources of the social sciences are being called 
upon more and more frequently to deal with every- 
day problems in our society, particularly those 
arising from conflict and friction between groups. 
One of the newer trends is to apply the techniques 
of sociology to the factory. Recent studies show 
a marked departure from the approach of the 
industrial engineer, who evaluated the worker’s 
output on the basis of mechanical efficiency and 
sought to find ways to greater efficiency through 
time and motion studies. The newer studies are 
of actual behavior and actual social relations within 
the factory. Behind these studies is the conviction 
of many industrial leaders that the way to higher 
productivity no longer lies so much in improved 
machinery and techniques as in better labor 
response, 





The basic experiments, which took five years, 
were conducted in a “relay test room” where 
six girls worked at assembling pieces of telephone 
equipment. The tests were designed to verify 
the fundamental hypothesis that output varies 
with the fatigue of workers, as measured by 
certain physiological tests. The following factors 
were isolated to see if they affected efficiency 
(as measured by output): (1) illumination, (2) 
amount of rest the previous night, (3) menstrual 
cycles, (4) humidity and temperature, (5) change 
in type ‘of work, (6) holidays, (7) rest periods 
within a day’s work of different durations and in 
different arrangements, (8) fatigue accumulation 
during the day as measured by blood pressure 
tests and vascular skin tests, (9) intelligence, 
(10) dexterity, (11) wage incentives of different 
kinds 

No positive correlation was found between 
any of these factors and the increase in output 
that was a steady feature of the entire period. 
It was finally assumed that the social or personal 
relations of the group as a whole were the unmeas- 
ured and decisive factor. When the girls were 
allowed to talk and felt that the supervisor took 
an interest in them production increased. 

3urieigh Gardner has written, ““The more satis- 
fied [the worker] is, the greater will be his self- 
esteem, the more content he will be, and therefore, 
the more efficient in what he is doing.” 


Some folks have all the accidents, L. GALTON. 
Nation’s Bus. 35, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 37-38 +. 
Safety engineers are finding a close connection 

between unhappy home life, worry, emotional 

upsets, and broken bones. Emotional sickness 
is the significant new factor in the safety picture, 

a basic and hitherto overlooked cause of accidents 

which annually kill 17,500 workers, cause 1.8 

million nonfatal injuries, and cost about 2.3 

billion dollars. A certain few people cause 

most of the accidents because they are accident- 
prone—very susceptible to accidents because of 
their emotions. The first cycle in accident pre- 
vention was development of industrial safety 
practices; the second cycle was educational; the 
third cycle is the personal one—the idea that 
safety is an individual matter. Two approaches 
are used to the personal factor: (1) recognition 
of the accident-prone individual before he does 
harm; (2) removal of proneness or susceptibility 
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Abstracts: Family Economics—Home Management 


to accidents. Many corporations are hiring psy- 
chiatrists to help the accident-prone individual 


The new trade-mark law, N. Borpen. Harvard 
Bus. Rev. 25, No. 3 (Spring 1947), pp. 289-305. 
A comprehensive summary is given of trade- 

mark laws and inadequacies of laws up to 1946, 

The Lanham Act, into effect 

July 5, 1947, is described in One out- 

standing change, in the Act is the increased im- 


new which went 


detail. 
registration. Registered 


portance attached to 


marks become incontestable. A registered trade- 
mark becomes contestable if obtained fraudulently, 
if misrepresented as to source, or 
The Act 


gives promise of helping to establish an official 


if abandoned, 
if used to violate the antitrust laws. 


list of trade-marks more complete than the existing 


one. 


International standards, the record reports. Ar- 
chitectural Record 100, No. 6 (Dec. 1946), p. 14. 
Howard Coonley, chairman of the American 

Standards Association, has been elected president 

of the new International Organization for Stand- 

ardization, the formation of which was recently 
completed by delegates from 25 nations meeting 
will be set up in 


in London. Headquarters 


Geneva. Formation of this organization consoli- 
dates the work of the old International Federation 
of National Standardizing Associations and that 
Nations 


The governing body wil 


of the war-born United Standards Co- 
ordinating Committee. 
be a council of representatives from 11 countries. 
Five of these seats are assigned fora period of 
five years to China, France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia. Also represented initi- 
ally on the council are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 


India, Norway, and Switzerland. 


The A & P decision, R. L. Kiein. J. Retailing 

23, No. 1 (Feb. 1947), pp. 16-22. 

This article gives a brief summary of the deci- 
sion handed down on September 21, 1946, by the 
United States district court for the eastern district 
of Illinois to the 12 corporations and some 16 
individuals comprising the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company and its top executives for 
violating the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890. 

The great power of the A & P comes from its 
multiple position. To the public it appears as 
a retailer; but to its competitors, the functions of 
manufacturer, processor, and jobber are added. 
The mass of evidence proves that A & P, by means 
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of its size and integration, has been able to sell 
better groceries at lower prices than its compet- 
itors. Ina business sense A & P is immensely suc- 
cessful, but it is guilty of violating the antitrust 
Housewives have found A & P efficient, low 
priced, trustworthy. The result of the decision if it 
is upheld will be to increase A & P’s prices. The 
dilemma is whether to choose the course of “free 


laws. 


’ 


competition” and higher prices or “monopoly” 


and lower prices. 


How proper maintenance prolongs the life of your 
floors, D. E. SmMattey. Hotel Met. 51, No. 4 
(Apr. 1947), pp. 42-434 
Detailed 

floors made of the following materials: 


directions are given for the care of 
terrazzo, 
vitreous or ceramic tile, marble, asphalt tile, rubber 
tile, linoleum, cork tile, 


All floors should be finished so that they are pleas- 


wood, and concrete. 
ing to the eye and easy on the feet and the surface 
is impervious to dirt and stains, resistant to mars, 
and safe to walk on. 

If you are having poor success in waxing, it is 
probably because (1) your floors were damaged 
previously or not properly prepared for the wax, 
(2) you did not use the wax correctly, (3) you used 
a poor grade of wax or the wrong type. 

It is not cheap. There 
is a wider range of quality in floor wax than in 
the choice of 

water proof- 


What is a good wax? 
paint. Consider three factors in 
wax: (1) safety, (2) durability, (3) 
Rens , het 
ness and glossy appearance. Detailed directions 
are given for the removal of grease spots from 
various types of floor surfaces. 


Work simplification techniques, M. E. BRUNKE. 
Work simplification—a joint program for 
management, engineering and commodity spe- 
cialists, I. R. Brerty and P.R: Hurr. Evalua- 
tion of work simplification research and teaching 
activities, R. M. Carrer. J. Farm Econ. 
29, No. 1 (Feb. 1947), pp. 209-232. 

These three articles were presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Farm Economics Asso- 


ciation. The first article shows the application 
of work simplification techniques to market 
research. The second shows how work simplifica- 


tion is only a phase of cutting farm costs and how 
all three specialists must work together for best 
results. The third article gives a résumé of the 
extent of the work simplification projects under- 
taken in the United States during the last five 
years, 








FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHIL 


D DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska 


The effect on the child’s development of changes 
in cultural influence, R. H. OyeEMANN. Educ. 
Research 40, No. 4 (Dec. 1946), pp. 258-270. 
This report 

concerning the effect of training adolescents in 

an understanding of human behavior and their 
development of understanding by use of the ana- 
lytical approach, i.e., an effort to judge people 
by their motives rather than by their behavior 
alone. With one group of pupils, the analytical 
program produced significant changes in reactions 
toward Negroes. Another group of adolescents 
showed improvement in their own development 


summarizes a series of studies 


and mental hygiene. Other studies revealed that 
cultural media such as the radio, motion pictures, 
and magazines promote and reward an essentially 
nonanalytical approach. 

To determine the effect of a change in cultural 
influences, a series of four units of study designed 
to develop an understanding of human behavior 
by means of the analytical approach were incor- 
porated into a ninth grade social science class 
They were called “How it helps us to know why 
people behave as they do,” “How do people get 
their different ways of behaving?” ‘Looking at 
social problems in terms of people’s behavior,” 
and “Ways of thinking about your plans for your 
own development.” Results of tests measuring 
understanding of motives and the pupils’ atti- 
tudes toward the analytical approach showed 
significant improvement by pupils in both of these 
areas. This growth carried over into thediscus- 
sion of social problems 
included supervised observations of the behavior 


\ learning program which 


of voung children produced a significant difference 
in ability to make an analytical approach as com 
pared with a program developed without suc! 


observations 


Social relationship of children in a war-boom 
community, H. G. Morcan. Educ. Researc/ 
40, No. 4 (Dec. 1946), pp. 271-286 
Taking advantage of a unique opportunity of 

fered by a war-boom community, this study was 

undertaken to find out some of the factors that 
influence the social status and social reputation 
of children. The subjects were 270 fifth and eighth 
grade boys and girls. By means of sociometric 
techniques, their friendship choices and refusals 
and their 
Data on family background were secured through 
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social reputation were determined. 


school and community sources and the children’s 
school achievement measured by tests. Children 
from each of the paternal income level groups, 
i. e., foreman, mechanic, and apprentice, favored 
children of the higher income families. The aca- 
demically successful children were considered by 
the others to be better looking, more active in 
games, more popular, and more enthusiastic than 
the less successful children, who, in turn, were 
rejected as friends and rated unfavorably on social 
reputation. No evidence of a favorable part 
of town in which to live was noted. but children 
from a trailer park were rejected by each other as 
well as by children from the other residence areas 


Physical ability as a factor in social adjustment 
in adolescence, H. E. Jones. J. Educ. Re- 
search 40, No. 4 (Dec. 1946), pp. 287-301. 
From a group of 78 boys in a representative 

school population, the 10 strongest, as measured 

by grip and strength tests, and the 10 weakest 
were chosen for further comparison by a group 

of tests and evaluations made when each was 17 

years, 6 months of age. The “strong” group 

matured earlier and were found to be superior 
in physical fitness, social prestige, personal ad 
justment, and freedom from tensions and fears 

The 10 boys low in strength showed a definite tend 

ency toward an asthenic physique, late maturing, 


difficulties, lack of statu 


poor health, social 


and feelings of inadequacy 


Adolescent interest in social problems, F. | 
Vickery. J. Educ. Research 40, No. 4 (D 
1946), pp 309-316 


This is a report on a study of 169 adolescent 
girls representing different racial, So il, 
economic backgrounds who served as subjects 
to test the hypothesis that the more success a 
adolescent achieves in inter-personal relati 


ships with peers the more relaxed he will be en 
tionally and intellectually to interest himself 
larger social problems. Leadership and popularity 
were determined by ratings of associates and ir 

formation on interests by means of questionnaire 

Both leaders and isolates showed greatest interest 
in the items dealing with peer relationships. Iso 
late girls indicated more interest in family rela 
tionships than did the leaders, who, in turn, showed 
greater interest in social problems. 
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FOODS 





Contributed by Mina W. Lamb of Texas Technological College 


Relation of tenderness of beef to aging time 
at 33-35° F, F. E. DeaTHerAGE and A. Har- 
sHaw. Food Research 12, No. 2 (Mar.—Apr., 
1947), pp. 164-172. 

The changes in tenderness of 14 beef carcasses 
were determined by estimating, after various 
intervals of time, the tenderness of respective 
dorsi muscles by subjective testing of broiled 
steaks. Meat from certain animals became less 
tender at certain times during the aging period 
while some progressively increased in tenderness 
throughout the period. Tenderness of the group 
increased for 17 days; at 24 days a slight drop 
in tenderness was noted; and at 31 days some 
improvement beyond the 17-day level was found. 
Results indicate that unless meat is aged beyond 
4 weeks, it need be aged only 2§ weeks. Car- 


casses varied. 


Degree of maturity influences the quality of 
frozen peas, |]. P. Nrevsen, H. CAMPBELL, 
C. S. Bowart, and M. P. Masure. Food 
Ind. 19, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 81-84+. 

Of the vegetables preserved by freezing, peas 


top the list in production. Standard commercial 


methods of harvesting, shelling, grading in 7 
sieve sizes, and ireezing procedures were used. 
Starch, sugar, protein, and crude fiber determina 
tions were made, also analyses for other constit- 
uents. Maturity was judged by a tenderometer, 
an instrument developed for the research. 
Results show that as peas increase in maturity, 
as judged by the tenderometer, starch content 
of the frozen product tends to increase in a straight- 
line manner and can be used as an jndex of matu- 
rity of raw stock. Cotyledon texture is not a 
safe basis for judging maturity. Sugar content 
has been found to increase with maturity up to a 
certain point, followed by a decrease; therefore, 
sugar content cannot be used as a basis for judging 
maturity. Both protein and fat content are of 
doubtful value in judging maturity and predicting 


quality of frozen peas. 


Degree of maturity influences the quality of 
frozen peas, ]. P. NIELSEN, H. CAMPBELL, 
C. S. Bonart, and M. P. Masure. Food 
Ind. 19, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 103-106+. 
This is the second part of a study of data indicat- 

ing that total solids content and starch content 

are good objective indexes of the maturity of 
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peas. This study gives standards for these con- 
tents which can be used in grading peas according 
to maturity, a superior basis for grading as com- 
pared to the much-used size-grading technique. 
rhe degree of maturity of peas is really the con- 
trolling factor in the acceptability of peas for 
consumption; hence, when reliable tests for matu- 
rity are established and in general use, one can 
expect better peas on the market. 


New ways of using food wraps, J]. \V. ZIEMBA, 
Food Ind. 19, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 80-82. 
New materials for curing rindless cheddar 

cheeses and new techniques for wrapping print 
butter and sliced bread are of current interest in 
the field of food packaging. A_ lightweight 
telescopic box which facilitates removal of con- 
tents has been designed for no-rind curing of 
natural cheddar cheeses in pliofilm. The cured 
cheese in pliofilm bag can be removed when ready 
without damage to the cheese or the box. The 
boxes can be re-used successfully. 

To reduce stale bread waste, the new twin-pack 
has been developed in which the two half loaves 
are wrapped separately before being combined 
into a whole loaf. This enables the housewife 
to expose only half of the loaf, leaving the other 
securely wrapped. A baker pays royalties for 
each loaf thus wrapped and receives advertising 
and promotional material in return. 


Who is liable for trichinosis? J. A. JoBEy. 
Food Ind. 19, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 98-99+. 
rhe nature of legal liability is beginning to 

emerge in this public health problem so that 
greater care must be exercised in the production 
and sale of pork products. It is a well-established 
principle of law in this country that a vendor of 
unwholesome food is liable to the consumer for 
injuries (or disease) caused by the food regardless 
of the seller’s intent or motive. The seller must 
beware. In the case of pork it is understood that 
this food is to be consumed only when properly 
cooked and not raw. Yet cases have been decided 
in favor of the consumer against the seller, es- 
pecially in cases of trichinosis from smoked sau- 
sages served uncooked. For these legal reasons 
as well as for the moral responsibility involved, 
all producers, manufacturers, and others should 
exercise due care in the production and sale of 
pork and pork products. 








HOUSING 


Is there a prefab in your future? B. JoNEs. 
Better Homes & Gardens 25, No. 7 (Mar. 1947), 
pp. 54-55, 217. 

This article answers such questions as: What 
is a prefabricated house? What do prefabricated 
houses look like? Are they new? Will they 
stand up? What about cost? Will cities admit 
them? Can labor organizations block their use? 
Can they be financed? Who makes them and 
who sells them? 


When you build—take a peek into windows, 
E. RASKIN. Better Homes & Gardens 25, 
No. 7 (Mar. 1947), pp. 52, 163-164. 

Windows must admit air or exclude it as wanted; 
cool the house in summer and prevent cooling 
in winter; let in a breeze or shut out rain; let in 
sun or keep the house shady; open up a view or 
shut out prying eyes; shut out insects; be durable, 
economical, easy to maintain, and handsome. 
In attaining these ends many types of windows 
have been invented. Some fill one need better 
than others, and fills all 
Windows must be in artistic proportion to the 
remainder of the house; they must not weaken its 
structure; they must improve rather than detract 
from the architectural style; and they must be so 
constructed that the material is revealed. A 
picture window must show a picture that is worth 
while, “remembering that scenic value and pic- 
torial value are not the same.” Large windows 
affect the decoration and furnishing of a room. 
In houses with such windows radiant heating is 
most effective. 


none requirements. 


Woman's 


1947), 


TUOMEY. 
(May 


How to buy a house, ID. 
Home Companion 74, No. 5 
pp. 53, 56. 

Don’t sign on the dotted line until you have 
checked the masonry, roof, exterior finish, inte- 
rior finish, frame, and foundations of any house 
Find the 
neighborhood; see if the house is settling; and 


you contemplate buying. out about 
learn all about the water supply and the drainage. 
Also find out why the house is for sale and why 


previous owners gave it up. 


So your roof leaks? M. & A. SranrR. Am. 
Home 37, No. 6 (May 1947), pp. 102-103. 
To mend a split shingle drive 2-inch strips of 

copper or galvanized tin under the split, or remove 
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Contributed by Edith L.Allen of Delavan, Illinois 


the old shingle and drive in a new one. Most 
leaks in composition roofs come in valleys where 
dirt and leaves accumulate and allow water to 
Or the leak may 
When 
found, a section of the old roofing will need to 
Rust spots 
Leaks may occur 


back up under the roofing. 
be located by examining the attic side. 


be removed and a new one put in. 
indicate leaks in a tin roof. 
around chimneys or where gutters are set too 


high. Paint helps keep roofs from leaking. 
The building cost fixation, E. GoBLe. Archi- 
tectural Record 101, No. 3 (Mar. 1947) 


pp. 85-89. 

Four apartment projects are planned for every 
one that reaches the construction stage 
of building costs, not demand. The cost problem 
is: how high are costs in relation to future demand 
One of the factors is the cost 


a result 


and ability to pay? 
of land, which is very high ($2.50 a square foot) 
in some areas and very moderate (30 cents a 
square foot) in others. Taxes also vary greatly 
in different communities. Then there are other 
factors, such as financing, which affect the per- 
centage of annual profit. Amiong these is the 
likely percentage of occupancy. A chart shows 
how to determine the margin of profit at different 
percentages of occupancy. Also, the income tax 
may eat heavily into the profits on some buildings. 


Cor- 
No. 2 


Industrialized house, GENERAL PANEL 
PORATION. Architectural Forum 86, 
(Feb. 1947), pp. 115-120. 

This description of a house fabricated by the 
General Panel Corporation is part of a series of 
articles on industrialized houses, the first of which 
appeared in January. A four-room house fabri- 
cated in 20 minutes that requires 38 man hours 
for erection is described. The parts of this house 
are locked together with a special type of metal 
hook and loop. This device makes the use of the 
parts very flexible. 
proportion, edge profile and method of connection. 


The panels are “identical in 


Their system is, in this sense, genuinely flexible.”’ 
The system used makes a strong wall which can be 

There is also a 
The floor is above 
ground; ceiling and other panels are insulated. 
A wide 
variation in the plan of this one-story house is 


quickly and easily dismantled. 
prefabricated plumbing stack. 


Illustrations give details of construction. 


possible. 
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INSTITUTION "ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marguerite E. Horn of The Pennsylvania State College 


What will you do when your town needs more 
hotel rooms? L.W.Coox, Jr. Hotel Monthly 
55, No. 647 (Feb. 1947), pp. 27-30. 

Mr. Cook presents visionary future hotels made 
up of prefabricated rooms of rubber and aluminum 
to make them semimobile and fire-safe. Size of 
establishments will vary from 6 to 500 rooms. 
Units will be air;conditioned, unit-heated, water- 
proofed. The hotels will be located conveniently 
for motorists and afford privacy, quiet, comfort, 
and freedom from parking problems. 


It’s later than you think, J. W. Sroxes. JAotel 
Mgt. 51, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 35-37+. 
Hotel and restaurant industries need to promote 

courtesy and sanitation. The first step is to 

select employees receptive to training. Super- 
visors and employees need to become aware of 
problems in human relations as well as operating 
difficulties. Better employee co-operation is at- 
tained when employees are given recognition 
through opinion surveys or production conferences. 


Why do they leave? Why care? N. D. Balty. 
Modern Hosp. 68, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 83- 
85. 

The exit interview is a useful measure for analy- 
sis of employee separations. A personnel officer, 
using approved interview techniques, should try 
to determine the employee’s basic reason for 
leaving. In doing this, he establishes good will 
and gains a side light on problems of employee 
morale. He may decide that it is necessary to 
re-evaluate positions showing excessive turnover. 
He will recognize unusually desirable situations 
as well as weaknesses in employee induction and 
training. 


The dietitian as a buyer, M. C. BERNARD. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 68, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 100-101. 
Time, study, and experience are necessary for 

a good buyer. She should first know what to 

buy, then set up detailed specifications. These 

should include description of quality, size, and 
quantity as determined by the planned use, avail- 
able money, and size of the institution. Details 
such as type of electrical current are especially 
important in purchasing equipment. Competitive 
bids which clearly state details of delivery and 
payment should be secured from three to seven 
firms. The purchase requisition should be made 
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out in triplicate. In the receiving room, items 
should be weighed and checked with samples. 
Bills should be paid promptly in order to benefit 
from discounts. 

Attributes most difficult to acquire are the 
ability to eliminate personalities, the develop- 
ment of sales resistance, and the maintenance of 
an open mind to new items and special buys. 


Ways to simplify the work, O. M. Tuomas. 
Modern Hosp. 68, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 108- 
110, 

Institution managers are adapting principles 
and methods developed by industrial engineers 
to test efficiency. These methods provide informa- 
tion about useful equipment and sizes, effective 
kitchen layouts, and better work schedules. 

Process or flow charts of typical products show 
the amount of space required, pieces of equipment 
needed, and time required for those products. 

Machine operation charts give the extent and 
frequency of use of pieces of equipment. 

Man operation charts are an aid in making out 
schedules for employees. 

Job training is another phase of motion economy 
in which the job is broken down and all details 
questioned, including necessity, purpose, place, 
time, and method. From this, a new method is 
developed by combining or rearranging the work. 
New equipment layouts sometimes help. Then 
the new method is applied, written down, and 
checked. The purpose of such training is economy 
of motion, not speed. 


Setting up a safety program, K. W. FRAwncis. 
Restaurant Mgt. 60, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 
37-40 +. 

Consistently high accident losses show slack 
management. Accident prevention includes engi- 
neering, education, and persuasion. 

Restaurants need a standard record-and-re- 
porting system for accidents. Customers are 
frequently injured by falls, collisions, or foreign 
substances in food. Employee accidents are 
caused by improper handling of knives and edged 
tools, burns, collisions. All these accidents can 
be reduced by acknowledging the problem and 
starting a safety program. With inspection, ob- 
servance, records of problems, employee training, 
and correction of physical hazards, many accidents 
can be avoided. Posters and booklets also aid. 








NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Purified rations and the requirement of folic 
acid for foxes, A. E. SCHAEFER, C. K. WHITE- 
HAIR, and C. A. ELtvenyem. Arch. Biochem. 
12, No.3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 349-357. 

Foxes on a purified diet deficient in folic acid 
showed weight loss, anorexia, and low hemoglobin 
in 19 to 24 weeks for adults and 7 to 4 weeks for 
weanling foxes. All of these symptoms were 
rapidly improved when folic acid was added to 
the diet. When given in the form of yeast folic 
acid was not utilized by the animals. 


The quantitative determination of ascorbic acid 
in small amounts of white blood cells and 
platelets, O. A. Bessry, O. H. Lowery, and 
M. J. Brock. J. Biol. Chem. 168, No. 1 (Apr. 
1947), pp. 197-206. 

Concentration of ascorbic acid in the white 
blood cells and platelets is considered a reliable 
index of nutritional status. A micro method 
which makes it possible to work with as little 
as 0.1 ml blood is described. When samples of 
blood from the same individual were analyzed 
by the micro and macro method the standard 
deviation between the two methods was 3.6 
mg per cent. 


Plasma levels and urinary excretion of ascorbic 
acid in women during the menstrual cycle, 
H. M. Hauck. J. Nutrition 33, No. 5 (May 
1947), pp. 511-515. 

Ten women subjects were studied while on 
controlled intakes of vitamin C for periods of 
4 to 6 weeks at a time. Data for plasma values 
and urinary excretion were obtained for 30 men- 
strual periods. Variation in ascorbic acid values 
of plasma or excretion were no greater during 
the menstrual cycle than at any other period. 


Changes in personality appraisal associated with 
a restricted intake of B-vitamins and protein, 
C.R. Henperson, N. C. WHEELER, H. C. JoHN- 
son, R. C. CoGsSwELL, Jr., G. BERRYMAN, 
A. C. Ivy, T. FRIEDEMANN, and J. B. Youmans. 
Am. J. Med. Sci. 213, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 
488493. 

Seven young male volunteers, 23 to 27 years of 
age, consumed a normal diet for 12 weeks. Various 
measures of physical and psychomotor performance 
were made. 

Personality appraisals were made by the Minne- 
sola Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MM P1) 
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in which the subject classifies 550 “key” state- 
ments as “true,” “‘f 

The control period was followed by an experi- 
mental diet restricted in B-vitamins and protein 


for 5 weeks; then two subjects served as controls 


alse,”’ or “‘cannot say.” 


and received diet supplements and the othe 
subjects remained for 15 or more weeks on ths 
experimental diet. 

Changes in personality MMP! 


were observed in the five subjects deprived 


appraisal 
B-vitamins and protein. They became languik 
morose, and occasionally irritable; they also 


showed a decrease in physical and psychomotor 


performance. Such changes were not observed 
in the controls. 
Return to 


week period on a supplemented diet 


“normal” scores was shown in a 


A study of ascorbic acid metabolism of adolescent 
children, C. A. Storvick, M. L. FINcKE, 
J. P. Quiyn, and B. L. Davey. J. Nutrition 
33, No. 5 (May 1947), pp. 529-539 
The mean plasma ascorbic acid value for 43 

boys and 38 girls of 11 to 18 years of age whil 

receiving their customary diet was found to 


) 


0.56 mg per 100 ml. Four boys, 12 and 13 years 
of age, on their usual diet had plasma ascor! 
acid values of 0.75 to 0.78 mg per 100 m! wit! 
mean daily intake of 59 to 62 mg. Four gir 
12 to 14 years of age, with mean da ntake 
of 41.6 to 50.1 mg had plasma values of 0 
When the ascort 


more than 200 mg dail 


to 0.47 mg per 100 ml plasma. 
intake was raised to 
produce saturation, blood values were 0.92 
1.48 mg per 100 ml 
and two of the girls fell when the intake wa 


Blood values for all the | 


reduced to 80 mg (NRC recommended allowance: 
although the blood level 0.8 to 1.2 mg per 1001 


still reflected “good” stores of ascorbic aci 


Daily nitrogen urinary excretion in people of the 
working class of Caracas, F. DE \VENANZ! 
Science 105, No. 2733 (May 16, 1947), pp 
524-525. 

Evidence that diets of Venezuelan people are 
low in proteins both in quality and quantity is 
presented. 

Urinary excretion of nitrogen was determined 
for 76 men and 118 women, all apparently in good 
health. The calculated metabolized nitrogen for 
men averaged 55.6 grams daily and for women 
46.6 grams. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Nancy Adams, Clara V. Bradley, Delilah Keller, 
and Ada Berning Pear, members of the Social Welfare and Pub- 
lic Health Section of the D. C. Home Economics Association 


Race as a factor in caseworker’s role, 1. B. Linp- 
say. J. Soc. Casework 27, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), 
pp. 101-107. 

Reaction of the worker should be given attention 
when race and minority status are considered 
as factors in behavior. In no other area is there 
a greater need for self-awareness. Self study 
can aid a worker’s understanding of his own 
behavior in regard to race, whether it is his own 
or his client’s color which differs from the majority. 
A worker’s attitude regarding race has been formed 
largely by the environment from which he has 
come. Excellent workers often think of clients 
of minority groups first as members of those 
groups rather than as individuals with special 
problems. 

Four basic components in achieving “‘self- 
awareness” in a member of a minority group are: 
1) exploration of one’s own attitudes in relation 
to minority groups and _individuals—probing 
into one’s own reactions, beliefs, and associa- 
tions regarding race; (2) recognition of one’s 
patterns of behavior and their efiect on relation 
ships with other persons; (3) evaluation of what 
the patterns mean in tern motivation—an 
ittempt to face them and plan constructive ac- 
tion; (4) 
adopt new patterns or reinforce constructive 


utilization of increased awareness to 
patterns already established. This utilization 
; the true test of the ability to accept responsi 
bility for decisions regarding personal action. 
rhe other alternative is to let them slip away 
while the worker settles back comfortably into 
id wavs or unconsciously makes new compromises 


that serve to replace the old rationalizations 


Studies of the effect of the provision of good 
housing on health (progress report by the joint 
committee on housing and health of the Amer 
ican Public Health Association and the Nationa! 
Association of Housing Officials). Am. J. 
Public Health 37, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 
303-306. 

General evidence of the relation of housing to 
physical and mental health is no longer needed 
nce this relationship is beyond dispute. But 
scientific evidence as to the specific and meas- 


urable physiological and psychological effects of 
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certain factors in good housing and how these 
effects can be measured is needed. Difficulties 
to be faced in such a scientific study include: 
lack of a single measurement of health; the varying 
effects which are produced by different factors 
in poor housing; the difficulty of isolating such a 
single factor as housing from among the social 
conditions and personality factors. 

Many measuring devices have been considered, 
but it is still impossible to recommend any devices 
which seem wholly adequate for the purpose 
of a scientific evaluation of housing effects on 
health.—N.A. 


Integrating homemaker service with casework, 
S. C. Le Vine. J. Soc. Casework 27, No. 5 
(May 1947), pp. 178-183. 

The homemaker service of the Jewish Welfare 
Society of Philadelphia was established about 
25 vears ago when it was offered as a home econom- 
ics service of the home economics department. 
In 1942 it was reorganized on a sound casework 


basis. Homemakers are employees of the agency 
who work with the caseworker. They must have 
a liking for and a knowledge of the proper care of 
young children, as that is their main responsibility. 
Other duties include marketing, meal planning, 
and keeping the house in order. Effort is made to 
assign a homemaker who fits the needs’ of the 
particular family. The aim is not to change the 
pattern of a particular family’s life unless the 
family wishes to change it.—-C.V.B 
Experiments in changing food habits, M. RADKE 
and D. Kutsuricu. J. Am. Dietelic Assoc. 

23, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 403-409. 

Individual instruction and group decision meth- 
ods were compared for effectiveness in an ex- 
periment concerned with infant feeding. Lecture 
and group decision methods were compared in 
an experiment concerned with family milk con- 
sumption. Subjects were mothers and _ house- 
wives of low socioeconomic status. Interview 
follow-ups two and four weeks after the meetings 
were used to measure effects on action of each of 
the ‘“‘change’’ methods used. 

The group decision method was significantly 
more effective than were either individual instruc- 
tion or lectures.—D.K. 





TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Cause of change of handle of woolen fabrics, 
A. PatTrerRsON. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, 
No. 5 (May 1947), p. 98. 

The “handle” of a woolen fabric, so important 
to both the consumer and manufacturer, has per- 
plexed the textile technologist in his efforts to 
evaluate this property by any definite or standard 
method. Handle may be defined as a certain 
quality expressed through the sense of touch. 
Good handle may be expressed as soft, slick, sharp, 
wooly, smooth, or silky; poor handle may be ex- 
pressed as harsh, greasy, gummy, sticky, boardy, 
or dry. 

Both the grade of wool used in the original run 
and the twist of yarn affect the handle. Ex- 
cessive alkali in soap, overfulling, or scouring 
causes harshness, boardiness, or dryness in a fabric. 
Residual soap or oil left in the fabric causes sticki- 
ness. Removal of all natural oil causes a dryness. 
Overdyeing or excessive heat causes a harshness 
or dryness. Correcting this so-called dry handle 
has been successfully accomplished with various 
softeners and oils. But the question remains 
how much does a poor handle vary from the 
standard for a good handle. 


Nylon staple fiber, L. L. LARson. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 36, No. 8 (Apr. 21, 1947), pp. 208-211. 
Because nylon is so outstandingly different in 

its properties from other staple fibers it affects 
the textile industry. Because nylon is easy to 
crimp it develops loft in spun nylons, a property 
of special importance in sweaters, half hose, 
flannels, and blankets. The three most out- 
standing properties of nylon staple now appear 
to be strength, abrasion resistance, and dimen- 
sional stability in washing. 

Nylon has excellent blending properties. Wool 
and nylon seem assured as a prominent blend 
because these fibers are natural complements. 
Wool is resilient and gives the fullest yarn of 
any of the staple fibers. On the other hand 
nylon contributes strength, abrasion resistance, 
good washing characteristics, and dimensional 
stability. Likewise, nylon staple will be used 
to improve the strength of viscose and acetate. 
In blends with cotton, nylon may also impart 
better elastic recovery, quicker drying, and a 
softer and fuller hand. 

Nylon staple promises advantages in men’s 
half hose, anklets, and athletic socks. Nearly 
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Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of the Stout Institute 


as important are sweaters which are not only 
washable but actually get lovelier with continued 
washing. 


Post war trends in hosiery, N. Gowpy. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 28, No. 4 (Apr. 1947), pp. 
76-78. 

Although some difference in opinion exists as 
to the future of silk, the consensus seems tobe 
that silk is out for sheer hose but that it has a place 
in heavier 5- and 7-thread weights. These 
weights are worn to give warmth and to provide 
hiding power. A few women are allergic to nylon 
or to the finishing material on the yarn. 

Nylon has definite advantage in sheer hose, but 
construction must be properly balanced between 
denier and gauge. Improvement in strength, 
elasticity, and recoverability have all contributed 
toward the finer hose, and there seems to be 
agreement that 51 will be the accepted gauge. 
Nylon has two qualities which make it adaptable 
for satisfactory seamless hosiery: (1) elasticity 
which makes it possible to tighten or loosen stitches 
to fit and (2) the thermoplastic quality which 
permits hose to be “permanent set” on boards 
with live steam so that they retain shape after 
repeated laundering. Cotton is being plaited 
with nylon in reinforcements to give comfort, but 
this presents dyeing problems. 


Acrylonitriles—a new class of synthetic fibers, 
J. SHERMAN. Textile World 97, No. 3 (Mar 
1947), pp. 101-102+. 

There are several types of acrylonitrile fibers, 
including du Pont’s fiber A and Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation’s vinyon N. 

The strength of these fibers is greater than 
rayon but less than nylon. The high tenacity, 
flexibility, and resiliency of these yarns make them 
suitable for hosiery and other wearing apparel. 
Resistance to soiling and ease of cleaning make 
them desirable for flat fabrics and either as 
multifilament or monofilament yarns in pile fabrics 
such as velvets, plushes, upholstery, or carpeting. 
Their low water absorption, high resistance to 
mold, bacterial growths, and ultraviolet light make 
the yarns suitable for tents, awnings, tarpaulins, 
flags, and sails. 

Acrylonitrile fibers can be made either in con- 
tinuous filament form or in cut staple of any 
desired length. 
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News Notes... 





General 


Costa Rica Home Economics Association. ‘This 
spring La Asociacién Economica Domestica was 


| Nelly Echever- 


organized in San Jose , Costa Rica 
ria of Escazu, Costa Rica, is its president. 

Dr. Stiebeling Overseas. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
menber of the FAO standing advisory committee 
on nutrition, sailed on September 3 for a meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland, where “the State of Food 
and Agriculture, 1947, “‘will be considered. She 
will return to Washington on October 6. 

BHNHE Appointment. Mrs. Bess Viemont 
Morrison is the new head of the textile and cloth- 
ing research in the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, a position formerly held by 
Ruth O’Brien, who has been assistant chief of the 
Bureau since 1944. 

ACUCG Vice-chairman. Faith M. Williams, 
director of the staff on foreign labor conditions in 
the U. S. Department of Labor, was elected vice- 
chairman of the Advisory Committee on Ultimate 
Consumer Goods of the American Standards Asso 
ciation at its spring meeting on April 18. 

New HEIBGroup. The Upper New York State 
group of HEIB’s became a member of the AHEA’s 
home economics in business department this 
spring 

AHEA Representatives. Ruth Bonde was 
AHEA’s official representative at the inauguration 
of President George Dinsmore Stoddard at the 
University of Illinois on May 16, and Alice Rosen- 
berger was its representative at the inauguration 
of President Fred H. Leinbach at South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts on 
June 2. 

School Food Service Association’s Meeting. 
“Health Education through Food Service’ will be 
the theme of the annual meeting of the School 
Food Service Association at the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas, Texas, from November 13 to 15. 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s annual meeting will be held October 
10, 11, and 12 at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Mary Anna Grimes of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion will discuss ‘Textile Experiments.” 

The Frisco Lines operated a special car from 
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Birmingham to St. Louis for the home economists 
who attended the AHEA’s annual meeting from 


June 23 to 26 


Alaska 


University of Alaska. Doris Clarke, °47, ex- 
pects to open a restaurant in Haines. A former 
WAC, she has purchased stock in the veterans’ 
colony there. 

Frances Jensen studied at Oregon State College 
during the summer. 

The annual Spring Open House on: April 30 
drew a large crowd for tea and to inspect the ex- 
hibits featured at the style show. 

Men students in the Camp Cookery class made 
practical use of this training last summer in such 
activities as climbing Mt. Mckinley, a trip down 
the Rockies, work of the fire control service, a 


geological survey, and mining. 
Arkansas 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. De- 
velopment of an illustrated bulletin on “Careers 
in Home Economics” is the Association’s 1947- 
48 pr ject. The bulletin, which will describe the 
schools and colleges in the state offering home eco- 
nomics training, will be placed in the hands of 
guidance counselors in high schools, home econom- 
ics teachers, home demonstration agents, and other 
ke y persons. 

Arkansas State Teachers College. A technicolor 
filmi, “‘A Day at Nursery School,” has been made 
under the supervision of Helen Canaday, director 
of the Nursery School. Planned for use by high 
school home economics classes and adult groups, 
the film will be available to high schools of the 
state through the ASTC Film Library. 

Eighteen seniors were inducted into the AHEA 
at the annual staff dinner honoring graduating 
seniors. The state supervisory home economics 
education staff also were guests. A candlelight 
ceremony was used, and each girl was presented 
with a Betty lamp. 

Arkansas School Food Service Association. 
Members of the Arkansas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation are among those taking part in the state- 
wide membership drive of the ASFSA. Member- 
ship in Arkansas will be made up largely of school 
lunch directors and workers. The advisory com- 
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mittee includes Gay Gattis and Mildred Wilson, 
supervisors of the school lunch program in Little 
Rock and North Little Rock, respectively; Ruth 
Powell, state supervisor of the school lunch pro- 
gram, and the four district supervisors who work 
with her: Leenell Rainey, Thelma Meharg, Mildred 
Strangfield, and Mrs. Virginia Emery; Mrs. Harvey 
Walthall, assistant supervisor for the Little Rock 
lunch program; J. L. Eidson, disbursing officer for 
the school lunch service; and Wayne Dent, super- 
intendent of schools at Bay. All are charter mem- 
bers of the organization along with all cafeteria 
directors in the Little Rock schools. 

Officers of the organization are Mrs. Merle C. 
Spencer, president; Mrs. Lou Gowling, secretary; 
and Mrs. Lang Lynn, treasurer. 

Extension Service. The following did graduate 
work during the summer: county home demonstra- 
tion agents, Ethel Bennett (Prairie), Mary Britz 
man (Craighead), Helen Austin (Hot Spring), Mar- 
garet Brownfield (Washington), Marie Webb (Pike), 
Mrs. Lurline Daspit (Cross), and Mabel King 
(Benton); and Elizabeth Williams, home manage- 
ment specialist. 

Twenty-four home demonstration agents as- 
signed during the past year attended a conference 
at Fayetteville from April 28 to May 2. Each par- 
ticipated in a two-day workshop, where she re- 
ceived supervised experience in techniques of food 
preservation, furniture refinishing, and upholstery 


work. 
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California 


California Home Economics Association. The 
Silver Anniversary of the Association was cele- 
brated at its first annual convention held at the 
Huntington Hotel in Pasadena in conjunction with 
the 25th annual executive council meeting from 
May 29toJunel. Essie L. Elliott, first president 
of the Association, spoke at the Anniversary dinner 
on May 31 and, on behalf of the Association, 
presented silver coffee-spoon lapel pins to the 
nine past presidents who were there (see photo- 
graph). About 300 attended the dinner. 

From convention proceeds the Association sent 
$1051 to the AHEA Permanent Headquarters 
Fund. 


Colorado 


Colorado Home Economics Association. “‘Ilome 
Economics on the March”’ was the theme of the 
annual meeting in the Colorado Springs High 
School on May 3. Elsie Wolfe of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, discussed 
“Women in the Postwar Period,” and Jack Law- 
son, publicity director of Colorado College, spoke 
on “Letting the People Know.” 

Luncheon was served in the School’s dining 
room with its view of Pikes Peak. Clyde A. 
Holbrook, dean of Shove Chapel at Colorado 
College and guest speaker, talked on “‘Our Present 


Dilemma.”’ 





Baker & Bodrero 


NINE PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


(Left to right) Mrs. Ida A. Sunderlin, 1925-26; Maude E. Hayes, ’30-31; Mrs. Marvel G. Fisher, 
45-46; Mrs. Helen Matlock, ’46-47; Ethelwyn Dodson, ’42-43; Essie L. Elliott, 1921 (first presi 
dent); Maude Evans, ’40-41; Saidee E. Stark, ’24-25 and ’41-42; and Florence V. Ritchie, 44-45. 
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News Notes 


Maude Williamson, in discussing the program of 
action agreed upon by the recruitment committee 
of home economics workers, reported that an 
effort is being made to get informative articles 
concerning the possibility of interesting careers 
for girls through home economics into farm, home, 
and educational journals of the state; to get “live” 
information to schoolgirls concerning opportunities 
in home economics; and to approach the university 
accrediting authorities concerning the possibility 
of placing homemaking education in a more ad- 
vantageous position relative to college entrance. 

Personnel of the recruitment 
Maude Williamson, teacher trainer, chairman; 
Mrs. Ruth Widmer, representing women in busi- 
ness; Helen Prout, Extension Service; Alice Kirk, 
Denver University; Helen Burnham, girls’ adviser 
in high school; Paul Stevens, superintendent of 
schools; Patsy Schobe, Colorado Home Economics 
Association and Colorado A & M College; Ruth 
Blair, University of Colorado; Mrs. Nellie 
Troeltzsch, Colorado Woman’s College; Ruth 
Densmore, home economics teacher; Dwight 
Baird, Pueblo Junior College; Stephen Romine, 
Colorado Accrediting Agency of Colorado Univer- 
sity; R. M. Carson, Colorado College of Education 
and the college admission officer; and Mrs. Lucile 
Fee, Colorado Home Economics Association and 
the State Department of Vocational Education. 


committee is: 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The 
annual spring meeting was held in Greenwich High 
Schox yl. 

New officers are: president, Katherine Tingley; 
corresponding secretary, Cora Webb. 

The state and community nutritionists held their 
spring meeting in Waterbury and voted to become 
affiliated with the AHEA’s social welfare and 
public health department. 

State Department of Education. Ruth C. 
Cowles, former director of home economics in 
Cranston, R. L., is the new assistant state super- 
visor of home economics education. 

The Annual Summer Conference for Teachers of 
Home Economics and Homemaking was held from 
August 27 to 29 at the University of Connecticut. 
Constance Dimock served as chairman of the state 
program-of-work committee. Emmett O’Brien, 
state director of vocational education, spoke on 
“Homemaking, the Most Important Job in the 
World.” 

Bridgeport. Mrs. Frances Edens has succeeded 
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Rheta Hyatt as nutrition director of the Com- 
munity Nutrition Service. 

Fairfield. Anne Craver is directing nutrition 
activities for the Fairfield Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 

Hartford. The Hartford Home Economics Club 
held its annual meeting and picnic at Buena Vista 
Park, West Hartford. Mrs. Gilbert Ashley spoke 
on “Floral Arrangements.” 

New London. Marian Weaver spoke on “‘Nu- 
trition Experiences in Hawaii” before the Con- 
necticut Dental Hygienist Association in June. 

Ruth Gould was in charge of the retail food price 
survey conducted by the Red Cross. 

Waterbury. The Waterbury Home Economics 
Club held three meetings during the past year after 
having been inactive for several years. 

Audrey Schneer is in charge of the home 
economics program for the Waterbury Girls Club. 


Delaware 


Delaware Home Economics Association. Off- 
cers elected at the spring meeting on May 3 at the 
Hotel Rodney in Wilmington are: president, 
Adeline M. Hoffman, Extension Service; vice- 
president, Mrs. Katherine Wilkins, Bayard Junior 
High School, Wilmington; secretary, Alice Wood, 
Harrington High School; treasurer, Harriet Wag- 
ner, Middletown High School. 

Edmund N. Bacon of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, the guest speaker, spoke 
on the influence of houses on living and on every- 
day characteristics of families and individuals. 

Current literature on various phases of housing 
was on display. 

University of Delaware. Elizabeth Selke, in- 
structor of food and nutrition for the past three 
years, has accepted an assistant professorship at 
Oklahoma A & M College. 

Chew Pic Har, a Chinese home economics stu- 
dent at the University, described life in China at 
the second annual meeting of the Delaware Asso- 
ciation of Future Homemakers of America on 
May 24 in Dover. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. The annual 
meeting of the Association was a dinner meeting on 
May 6 at the YWCA at which the outstanding 
home economics seniors from each high school in 
the District were guests of honor. Each later 
received a gift from the Association at honor assem- 
blies in their schools during commencement week. 
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Those thus honored were: Nancy Diehl of Burdick 
High School; Elizabeth Cox, Anacostia; Virginia 
Allen, Roosevelt; Beverly Dove and Alice Berman, 
Central; Geraldine Spalding, Eastern; Marjorie 
Umhau, Coolidge; Patricia Lou Pons, Wilson; 
and Mary Ruth Duncan, McKinley. 

The speaker of the evening was Mrs. Print Hud- 
son, wife of the former agricultural attaché at the 
U. S. Embassy in Greece. While in Greece Mrs. 
Hudson served as an adviser on home economics 
to the Near East Foundation and to the Greek 
National Committee for Better Education. She 
illustrated her talk with colored films showing 
rural life and customs in Greece. 

The following officers were elected to serve for 
two years: vice-president, Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Bernice Finn, homemaker; and corresponding 
secretary, Margaret A. Matthews of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company, 

Members of the Association were invited to 
attend a box supper given by the D. C. Dietetic 
Association on June 10 at the U. S. Public Health 
Service in Bethesda, Maryland. Dr. Otis Ander- 
son, chief of the hospital division of the Bureau of 
Medical Service, spoke informally on the work of 
the public health services. 

The Homemakers Section had nine meetings 
during the year. Section officers for this year are: 
chairman, Mrs. B. R. Hurt; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
K. A. Butler; secretary, Mrs. Pierson Brown; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. R. Oviatt. 

The HEIB’s spring meeting was held at the 
“Old Club” in Alexandria, Virginia, on June 4. 
A southern fried chicken dinner was served, 
and afterwards Mrs. Amelia Gude Thomas demon- 
strated “Flower Arrangement.” 

George Washington University. Graduating 
seniors were inducted as members of the D. C. and 
American Home Economics Associations at the 
annual meeting of the D. C. Home Economics 
Association on May 6. 


Florida 


Florida State University. On May 15, when 
Governor Caldwell signed legislation reorganizing 
higher education in Florida, Florida State College 
for Women became Florida State University, a 
coeducational institution. Actually, coeducation 
existed on the Tallahassee campus during the 
school year 1946-47, when some 800 GI’s attended 
classes there. 

Agnes Clare Brown’s elective undergraduate 
course in Economic Problems of the Family has 
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been popular withstudentsin schoolson the campus. 
Her recent class was made up of nine young women 
soon to be married to GI’s, several brides of GI’s, 
and five GI’s with families they help finance on a 
limited income. These young people studied the 
various subjects in relation to their own situations. 

Annual Leadership Training Conference for 
Supervisors. The Annual Conference for Super- 
visors and other leaders in education called at 
Florida State University from June 16 to July 3 
by Colin English, state superintendent, and directed 
by Mrs. Dora Sikes Skipper, co-ordinator of the 
state supervisory program, placed emphasis on 
child growth and development at all levels. 

C. F. Cambee of the University of Florida, 
H. L. Waskom of Florida State University, and 
Dr. Ralph Witherspoon from Michigan served as 
consultants. 

Home economics local leaders, supervisors, and 
teachers had an opportunity to work with per- 
sonnel representing many areas in education but 
all working toward an integrated, unified program. 

Jessie McVey, formerly of Georgia State College 
and now workshop and conference consultant, 
was the consultant in home economics education. 
Twenty-three home economics teachers and local 
supervisors participated in the conference. 

Consideration was given to dramatics, public 
relations, organization of programs, speech, evalu- 
ation, program planning, art and shop, elementary 
physical education, school lunch, being informed, 
personal grooming, and music. 

Five quarter hours of graduate credit could be 
earned. 

Extension Service. The State Short Course for 
Florida 4-H girls was held at the Florida State 
University from June 10 to 14. Mary E. Keown 
(state home demonstration agent), the state exten- 
sion staff, and the county home demonstration 
agents assisted with the instruction. 

A total of 450 4-H girls and leaders attended the 
course and participated in the programs, which 
covered food preparation and health, food conser 
vation, clothing, home improvement, poultry, 
gardening, self-improvement, club organization, 
and recreation. Special speakers were President 
Doak S. Campbell and Dean Margaret Sandels of 
Florida State University; Director A. P. Spencer 
of the Florida Extension Service; and Clarence 
Gay, comptroller for the state. 


Georgia 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
“Home for Home Economics” was the inspiration 
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News Notes 


fora new home economics organization in Macon, 
which was started by nine home economists meeting 
to discuss plans for raising money for the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund. Now they have a member- 
ship of 27 and will be the hostess group for the 
Association’s meeting in 1948. 

The Inez Murray Chapter of FHA of the A. L. 
Miller High School, Macon, contributed $150 to the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund in honor of their 
principal, H. S. Lasseter. Among their many ac- 
tivities is a weekly radio program. They invite 
school clubs and community organizations to par- 
ticipate in these programs. 

Bulloch County Schools, Statesboro. The home 
economics teachers meet each month to discuss 
better ways to meet the needs of all youth through 
the homemaking program. Teachers report much 
improved professional growth. The adult educa- 
tion program has grown rapidly in enrollment. 
The West Side School class of boys was under the 
leadership of Mrs. Lula Shearouse Parrish last 
year. Superintendent W. E. McElveen is planning 
for more and better homemaking education for all 
his schools. 

Fulton County Schools, Atlanta. The home 
economics curriculum committee worked all last 
year to revise the courses to fit in the new 7-5 
plan. All girls will continue to be required to 
take one year (1 unit credit) of home economics 
in the 9th grade. In the 12th grade, both boys 
and girls are required to take one course in home 
economics—Family Living (4 year—4 unit credit). 
Four additional teachers have been added to the 
staff. Mary L. Brooks, supervisor, is also director 
of school lunches and health education. More 
than 100 attended the Summer School Lunch 
Workshop 

Atlanta City Schools. Community high schools 
(grades 8 to 12) have been established as an out- 
growth of the junior-senior high school plan of 
organization. All girls in the eighth and ninth 
grades are required to take homemaking. All 
boys and girls in the twelfth grade are required 
to take a one-semester course in home economics 
Family Living. In each school, the man counselor 
will assist with parts of the course. 

State Department of Public Health. A South- 
eastern Regional Conference of Nutrition Workers 
was held in Atlanta late in the spring. The state 
is divided into six regions, and there is a plan to 
add a nutrition consultant in each region as rapidly 
as qualified people can be secured. Myra Reagan 
is state nutrition consultant. 

Farmers Home Administration. Throughout 
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the state improvement is noted in yards and sur- 
roundings of Tenant Purchase homes. Most land- 
scaping has been done according to well-developed 
plans. Emphasis has been placed on the desira- 
bility of owning and improving poultry flocks. 
Ethel B. Davis is home management specialist. 


Hawaii 

Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Caro- 
line W. Edwards died on May 26. Due to illness, 
she had retired in May 1946, after having been 
supervisor of homemaking education and director 
of cafeteria service in the Territory for 21 years. 

Mrs. Hilda Watson, head of the hotel and res- 
taurant training division of San Francisco Junior 
College, spent a month in Hawaii surveying the 
need for restaurant and hotel training courses. 
As a result of her visit, the Department commis- 
sioners approved appointment of a supervisor to 
set up a territory-wide training program. 

Marjorie Elliott, formerly of Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, has been 
appointed supervisor of the Interne Teachers’ 
Training Center at Waipahu. She will be in 
charge of the fifth year home economics education 
students and be lecturer in education at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Shereplaces Peggy Matsumoto, 
now doing graduate work at Columbia University. 

University of Hawaii. Carol Mitchelson, di- 
rector of food service and head of institutional 
management, and Gloria Johnson, assistant 
supervisor of food service, have resigned. 

New appointments include Grace Earl, in- 
structor of clothing and art; Mary Kirkham, in- 
structor in institutional management and assistant 
director of food service; and Eunice Hendrickson, 
instructor in foods and home management. 

Home Economists in Business. Organization 
plans were discussed by a group of 17 business home 
economists at a May luncheon. 

Hawaii Dietetic Association. A diet manual 
prepared by the diet therapy committee to meet 
the need of physicians and dietitians and for use 
in hospital and university instruction is off the 
press. It emphasizes racial food habits and the 


use of locally grown foods. 


Idaho 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 1947- 
48 president is Hazel Freeman of Emmett High 
School. 

The state councilor is Martha Opedahl, assistant 
4-H club leader. District councilors are: northern, 
Lucille Eyrich, home demonstration agent, Lewis- 
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ton; southwestern, Rosemary Sluder, teacher at 
Gooding High School; and southeastern, Lenore 
Choules, home demonstration agent, Pocatello. 

The northern district meeting was held in Moscow 
on May 3; the southwestern in Boise on March 
29; and the southeastern in Pocatello on April 12. 

A committee is working on plans for a state 
meeting to be held in October. 

University of Idaho. Jean Burns worked half 
time last semester as adult teacher for veterans’ 
wives. Student teachers assisted with this pro- 
gram. 

Extension Service. Alice Rigby has been con- 
ducting a series of tailoring workshops for home 
demonstration agents. 

Future Homemakers of America. Pacific Re- 
gional Group A met in Sun Valley on April 25 
and 26. The first state FHA meeting was held in 
Boise on April 28. 


Illinois 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. Verna 
Lowry, ’47, served as food manager for members 
of the geography-history group who toured the 
West for six weeks during the summer. 

Illinois Institute of Technology. Louise Mojon- 
nier, formerly of the Chicago Department of Wel- 
fare, has succeeded Ruth C. Clouse as chairman of 
the home economics department. Dr. Clouse re- 
signed to establish a department of home economics 
at Miami University, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Illinois State Normal University. Violet L. 
Simpson, formerly of the Connecticut Department 
of Education, is the new director of food services 
and instructor in home economics. 

Mundelein College. More than 40 students 
registered for the special course for brides-to-be 
conducted in the spring by Frederica Beinert, 
director of the nutrition service of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Red Cross. The course covered 
nutritive values and short cuts in meal preparation. 

Members of the home economics department 
issued a recipe book during the summer. 
Lou Hafner was chairman of the project, and 
Betty Ruth Claus helped gather students’ prize 
recipes. 

University of Illinois. A new home economics- 
journalism curriculum is being offered this fall. 
Degrees will be given either in home economics 
with a journalism minor or in journalism with a 
home economics minor. A minimum of 20 hours 
is required for a minor in either school. 

A graduate program of courses in problems in 
home management and farm home planning was 


Mary - 
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offered from July 7 to August 2. Instructors were 
Margaret Goodyear and Deane G. Carter. 

Thirty members of a new course in fashion 
analysis made a field trip this spring to Chicago to 
visit dress designers, manufacturers, and retailers 
and follow the manufacture of a garment from the 
designer, through the factory, to the retailer. 
Doris Brockway is director of the course. 

Institution administration students also had a 
week’s trip to Chicago. Accompanied by Evelyn 
Smith, the class visited restaurants, one hotel, and 
various hospitals. 

After their return both classes prepared radio 
programs for presentation over WILL, the Uni- 
versity station. 

The foods and nutrition division continued its 
study this summer of the calcium needs of rapidly 
growing girls. Nine girls from 11 to 13 years of 
age participated in the project from June 9 to 
August 31. This is a companion study to the 3- 
year summer one on rapidly growing boys. 

Mildred Bonnell, ’27 graduate in institution 
management, who during the war served as a 
mass feeding specialist with UNRRA in China, 
is now serving with the UNO there. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
economics lessons for GI wives were conducted by 
senior home economics students during the winter 
quarter under the supervision of Amanda Rosen- 
quist. About 30 young women participated in dis- 
cussions and demonstrations on child care, nutri- 
tion, food preparation, and home furnishings. 

A two-day Workshop on Adult Homemaking 
Education was held during June with Amanda 
Rosenquist as consultant. 

Esther L. Stroup has made a health study among 
a statistical sampling of the student population 
at the College. 


Indiana 

Extension Service. The annual Extension 
Workers Conference included a sectional meeting 
for home demonstration agents, with Mary Louise 
Collings of the U. S. Extension Service discussing 
“The Home Agent and Her Time.” 

Another session was devoted to discussion of 
the latest research findings in clothing and tex- 
tiles, foods and nutrition, housing, furnishings, 
and home management by Indiana extension 
specialists in those fields. 

In the general session, Elin Anderson of the 
Extension Service and Dr. Thurman B. Rice of 
the Indiana Medical Center provided agents with 
information for their sectional meetings on “What 


Home 
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Can Extension Contribute to the Rural Health 
Program.” Another feature of the conference was 
a discussion of “Long-time Extension Program 
Planning” by James L. Lawson, assistant director 
of the Alabama Extension Service. 
Kansas 

Kansas Home Economics Association. At the 
Association’s annual meeting E. Louise Gibson was 
president-elect; Zorada Z. Titus, 
president; and Helen Lohr, treasurer. 


elected vice- 
The Permanent Headquarters Fund committee 


consists of Ruth Parker (chairman), Mrs. Bessie 
Brooks West, Esther Lee, Margaret Raffington, 
Zorada Z. Titus, Helen 


Contact has been made with all members of the 


and Evers (treasurer). 
Association. 

Kansas State College. 
dent of Hwa Nan College, 
spring guest on the campus, reported that Jean 
Chen, who received her MS at the College in 1938 
while an AHEA foreign scholarship student, is now 


Dr. Lucy Wang, presi- 
Foochow, China, and a 


directing home economics at Hwa Nan College. 

The annual hospitality days, featuring this year 
the important part the house plays in world affairs, 
drew 1500 high school girls to the campus in April. 
About 1100 college students and townspeople also 
attended. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Piftsburgh. E. 
Louise Gibson, a member of the home economics 
staff for some years, became head of the department 
on September 1. She succeeded Cecelia Earhart, 
now on the staff at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Esther Lee, itinerant teacher trainer in Kansas, 
was married in August to C. D. Brown. She is 
continuing as teacher trainer. 

University of Kansas. Robert Foster will be a 
visiting professor on the staff of the departments 
of home economics and sociology this year during 
a leave of absence from the Merrill-Palmer School. 
He will also act as consultant for the child develop 
ment program. 

[vol Spafford directed a two-week Workshop on 
Home Economics in General Education in July. 

Mrs. Mary Alice Banks of Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, was one of the leaders of the 
Health Education Workshop sponsored by the 
State Department of Education, the State Board 
of Health, and the University of Kansas. 

Sara Patterson has been elected president of the 
Kansas Nurses Association. 

Washburn Municipal University. Florence Har- 
id has joined the staff this fall to have charge of 
ill food and nutrition work. 
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Mrs. William C. Menninger will teach all child 
development courses. 

Farmers Home Administration. Many counties, 
during the spring and summer months, conducted 
tours for farm ownership borrowers at which time 
farm ownership farms were visited so that the prog- 
ress borrowers had made in the construction of 
their buildings and the application of approved 
farm and home management practices could be 
observed. 

All FHA home economists in the state are mem- 
bers of the Kansas and American Home Economics 
Associations. 

FHA home supervisors have given special assist- 
ance to the families of veterans in selection of fur- 
nishings and equipment and making plans for the 
year’s supply ot home-produced food. 

Special attention is being given to the solution of 
existing health problems and the prevention of dis- 
ease through better nutrition and sanitation. 

Ferna A. Combs, FHA home supervisor, has 
transferred from Thomas and Rawlins Counties to 
Norton County. 

Topeka. The Topeka Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, as a contribution toward recruitment and 
as recognition to three outstanding high school 
girls who plan to continue their home economics 
work in college, awarded a $50 scholarship to 
Dorothy Loraine Smith, a senior at Topeka High 
School; $5 to Donna Gies of Highland Park School; 
and $5 to Lawonna Hylt of Seaman High School. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. About 1100 
girls attended the North Louisiana High School 
Home Economics Rally on the campus on April 
19. The fact that teachers’ salaries are increasing 
has increased interest in the teaching profession 
among _ Institute graduating 
seniors have been employed for fall teaching at 
salaries ranging from $2,000 to $2,640. 

Louisiana State University. The program for 
the home economics department’s annual Career 


students. Several 


Day on March 17 included discussions led by alum- 
nae representing numerous fields in home eco- 
nomics. 

Department of Education. After eight months 
in Poland with UNRRA, Lula Mae Longoria 
has returned as food conservation specialist for the 
Department. Her achievements in setting up 38 
canning centers in Poland and training local people 
to operate them were praised by UNRRA officials 
and the Polish government. 

Extension Service. About forty agents in Lou- 
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isiana attended an orientation course for newer 
members of the organization at Louisiana State 
University from June 16 to July 4. Emphasis was 
placed on the history, organization, objectives, 
philosophy, and methods of agricultural extension. 
Instruction in agricultural economics, rural sociol- 
ogy, and journalism was included. Members of 
the state extension staff served as instructors. 

Farmers Home Administration. During May 
and June, FHA home supervisors in Louisiana 
attended training schools planned to improve super- 
vision. Ways to interest farm homemakers in im- 
proved practices were discussed, and methods and 
techniques of teaching were illustrated. 

School Lunch Program. When federal funds 
for school lunches became depleted in March, the 
state legislature appropriated $300,000 to assist 
the school lunch program of Louisiana for the re- 
mainder of the 1946-47 school year. 


Maine 


Maine Home Economics Association. [istrict 
meetings in Augusta, Orono, and Portland were 
well attended and helped to stimulate interest in 
the Association. President Estelle Nason attended 
all of them and outlined plans for Association ac- 
tivities during the coming year. 

Maine’s first Association newsletter went out 
just prior to the annual meeting in May. Another 
will go out to members this fall. 

At the Association meeting on May 10, it was 
voted to include a home economics in business 
division in the Association. The Maine HEIB’s 
were then organized, and Martha Bowman of the 
Central Maine Power Company was elected vice- 
president. 

Maine’s Enrichment Law. The attempt to re- 
peal Maine’s enrichment law failed. Along with 
18 other states, Maine had prepared for the day 
when enrichment of white bread and flour would 
no longer be enforced by the federal war food order 
by adopting state legislation to carry on the re- 
quirement. Maine’s law was passed in 1945. In 
the spring of 1947, a bill to repeal this law was sub- 
mitted to the legislature. Supporters of repeal 
maintained that compulsory enrichment was a 
war measure which entailed regimentation and 
control that should now be lifted. Statements 
submitted at the hearing indicated also that, in the 
minds of some, enrichment was confused with the 
‘emergency” 


‘ 


long extraction required to make the 
flour. 

At a late stage in the legislative proceedings, 
representatives of certain dairy interests came to 
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the state to support repeal on the ground that en- 
richment tended to reduce the use of milk solids 
in bread. Prominent bakers countered this claim 
with statistics showing that the amount of milk 
employed in breadmaking had increased substan- 
tially since the adoption of enrichment. 
Representatives of the State Nutrition Commit 

tee clarified the issues at the legislative hearing on 
the bill and before the Women’s Legislative Council. 
Members of the latter brought evidence opposing 
repeal to the attention of legislators; and represen- 
tatives of the bakers, State Department of Health, 
and State Department of Agriculture likewise gave 
support to the opposition. According to the pro- 
cedure adopted by the legislature this year, when 
the bill was defeated by a two to one vote in the 
House, no further action was required to eliminate 


it from the calendar. 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. ‘he 
feature of the spring meeting of the Association 
was a trip to Wilmington, Delaware, and 
to the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Beth 


Peterson, the Company’s home economist, was the 


a visit 


hostess. A movie of some of the newe®r deve lop- 


ments that the Company is working on as well as 
newer developments that are affecting homemaking 
wasshown. Afterluncheon a trip tothe Longwood 
Gardens was included before the homeward jour- 
ney. 

Baltimore Department of Education. Jhis year 
marks the 25th anniversary of the division of vo 
cational education in the Baltimore Public Schools. 
The division includes the department of home 
economics. 
nated April 27 to May 3 as Vocational Education 
Week. A review of progress in the major activities 


was presented both in the schools and on the radio 


rhe mayor, by proclamation, desig- 


as part of the week’s program. There was an 
exhibit of all of the educational activities of the 
division. Home economics exhibits included all 
the units of homemaking as outlined in the Balti 
more Junior and Senior High School Course of 
Study. 

University of Maryland. New policies relative 
to graduate programs at the doctoral level have 
been inaugurated this year. Either the EdD or 
the PhD degree may be earned by qualified candi- 
dates interested in a major in home economics 
education. 

Edna Meshke conducted a series of four working 
conferences during March and April for the junior 
high school teachers in the District of Columbia 
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at their regular professional meetings under the 
direction of Mrs. Ola Day Rush, supervisor of home 
economics. Teaching procedures and plans for 
evaluating were emphasized with specific reference 
to the revised curriculum now in effect in the 
junior high schools in the District. Supervisors 
and supervising teachers who participated in the 
program assembled at the University in May fora 
final conference devoted to evaluation of the year’s 
work and to formulation of tentative proposals 


for the next year. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s joint meeting with the Eastern 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association will 
be held at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, on 
October 10 and 11. 

University of Massachusetts. 
State College became the University of Massachu- 


Massachusetts 


setts in May. 

The cornerstone of a new home economics build- 
ing was laid on June 7. The building will be 
called Edna Skinner Hall in honor of Miss Skinner, 
retired dean of the School of Home Economics, 
who organized the work which became a major in 
1924 


ston 


The program for the laying of the corner- 
included remarks by Miss Skinner; Helen 
S. Mitchell, dean of the School of Home Economics; 
two graduating Delight Bullock 
Margaret Parsons; and Hugh P. Baker, president 


seniors and 
of the Unive rsitv (see page 513). 

Extension Service. Farm and Home Week was 
held at the University of Massachusetts on two 
dates during the summer: June 17 and 18, when 
home economics and food preservation were fea- 
tured; and July 30 and 31, when Dean Helen S. 
Mitchell spoke on “Get in Step with New Facts 
about Food” and Elsie Erhardt of Western Massa- 
chusetts Electric Company spoke on “Planning 
Tomorrow’s Kitchens.” 

Mrs. Annette T. Herr, 
spent the summer with Frances Zuill in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and took a course at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


former state leader, 


Michigan 

Michigan State College. The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of home economics at Michigan State College 
was celebrated at the College on May 2 and 3 
(see page 521). 

Northern Michigan College of Education. The 
home economics department sponsored a “Home 


Economics Guest Day” on April 26. More than 
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450 homemaking teachers and students from 25 
schools in all parts of the upper peninsula were 
present. Each school represented made a contri- 
bution to the program by having one of its students 
model a garment made in class and another girl 
explain its outstanding features. A third student 
from each school described one of the homemaking 
department’s most outstanding projects of the year. 
The college and training school homemaking stu- 
dents were in charge of a style show and tea. 

A class in homemaking is being offered for 
veterans’ wives. Hilma Dairs conducts the unit 
on home management and consumer education; 
Laura Baker, that on clothing and remodeling; and 
Mrs. Ruby Rickey, that on foods and nutrition. 

Western Michigan College of Education. —Two 
foreign students, Josette Simon from Luxembourg 
and Mrs. Ruth Rorvik from Norway, were enrolled 
in the home economics department during the past 
year. Mrs. Rorvik plans to teach home economics 
in Norway this year. 

The building which will house the home eco- 
nomics department has been started. Students 
and staff members are looking forward to moving 
into new quarters in September 1948. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
Elizabeth Hillier joined the staff of the homemak- 
ing education division of the Office of Vocational 
March. She 
experience in 


vocational 
and 


had 
Pennsylvania 


Education in had 
homemaking 
Michigan. 
Ruth Freegard, chief of homemaking education 
in the Office of Vocational Education, took part 
in the two-week Workshop on 
Teacher Training for Health Education held in 
Muncie, Indiana, and followed by a one-week 


demonstration 


conference. She was the only home economist 


present at this meeting of representatives of de- 
partments of health, public instruction, and 
teachers colleges in six states. 

An experimental program on home and family 
life education has been in operation during the 
past year to study ways of co-ordinating efforts 
within the school and between the school and 
community for the improvement of home and 
family life. Selection of the six centers was based 


on the programs in operation, geographical 


location, and communities. In some 


instances the centers are also participating in 
with 


types of 


experimental programs in co-operation 
foundations. 
Elizabeth Roniger, for- 


Kansas, 


Extension Service. 


merly home demonstration agent in 


began work as assistant state home demonstration 
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leader on February 1. She is working in the 
thumb area of Michigan. 

Other additions to the home demonstration staff 
are Sylvia Germonprez, Mrs. Jayne Nord, Pearl 
Jacobson, Haldora Gudmundsen, Ina Redman, 
Mrs. Dorothy Pohl, Margaret Stuart, Delmas 
Wallis, Mrs. Luella Schrier, and Mrs. Virginia 
Vance. 

Mississippi 

Farmers Home Administration. Two addi- 
tional nutrition groups have been organized in 
Union County since the organization of the 
Ingomar group a little over a yearago. Plans for 
a fourth are now under way. 

At the first meeting of each group, “Nutrition 
and You,” a small handbook of nutrition facts 
told in everyday terms, was reviewed and volun- 
teers were secured to record a week’s menus. 
The records obtained served as background for a 
study of the ‘““‘Wheel of Good Eating”’ at the second 
meeting. On each of the seven spokes of this 
wheel appears a group of foods. By sclecting one 
food from each spoke balanced menus for a day can 
be easily planned. Those attending the meeting 
agreed to keep a second record of their menus in 
which suggestions from the wheel were included. 
Each person attending was given a colored wheel 
to hang in her kitchen as a reminder to the whole 
family and a folder showing many possible sub- 
stitutions. 

During the whole year nutrition has been the 
underlying theme. Now general home manage- 
ment is receiving attention, and kitchen arrange- 
ment and the whole interior of the home are being 
studied. 

The project has been publicized in the local 
papers. 


Montana 


Montana State College. Muriel W. Brown of 
the U.S. Office of Education conducted a Workshop 
in Family Relationships at the College from 
June 16 to 28. 

Bertha Faye Johnson, head of the textiles and 
clothing department at Utah State College, was 
a member of the Summer School staff. 

At the annual breakfast for home economics 
seniors all of the ’47 graduates were inducted into 
the American and Montana Home Economics 
Associations. 

State Department of Education. The Depart- 
ment now has slides on flowers, grasses, and other 
arrangements for centers of interest that may be 
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borrowed by homemaking departments throughout 
the state and used as teaching devices. 

Extension Service. New staff members during 
the past year have included Lora Hilyard, clothing 
specialist; Mrs. Frances Hixon Macdonald, part- 
time extension specialist in rural health services 
and assistant professor of Nursing Education at 
Montana State College; Marjorie Downs, assistant 
state home demonstration leader; Margaret Kohl, 
second assistant state club leader; and Ermina 
Fisher, who became acting home management 
specialist in Mrs. Margaret Tuller’s absence and 
will continue as home management specialist. 
Mrs. Tuller has accepted a position with the 
Oregon Extension Service. 

HEIB Appointments. Betty Jane Frahm of 
the Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., Bismark, 
North Dakota, reports the addition of three new 
home economists as home service advisers: 
Elaine Locker, an Iowa State College graduate, at 
Glendive, Montana; Rosemary Hendricks, a 
South Dakota State College graduate, at 
Mobridge, South Dakota; and Beth Cochren, a 
North Dakota State College graduate at Missoula, 
Montana. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting was held in Laconia on 
May 17. 

A newsletter containing reports of state com- 
mittees, news from the high schools, the teachers 
colleges, and the state university was given to 
each member of the Association. 

Home Economics Conference. On May 2 and 
3 about fifty vocational home economics teachers 
held their annual conference at the McKenzie 
House in Franconia. On Friday workshops in 
tailoring, refinishing of furniture, woodworking, 
and slip covers were held. On Saturday “Food 
Facts on Freezing’”’ was discussed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ellis of the New Hampshire Extension 
Serviec and George Foulkrod, head of the agri- 
cultural engineering department of the University 
of New Hampshire. An exchange class for home 
economics and trades and industries was discussed 
in a panel discussion led by Howard Swain, 
supervisor of trades and industry education in 
New Hampshire. At the luncheon meeting 
Robert Dion, supervisor of occupational infor- 
mation and _ guidance, discussed ‘‘Guidanc: 
Services for Teachers of Home Economics.” 
The conference was under the leadership of Verna 
Payson, state supervisor of home economics. 
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News Notes 


Extension Service. Irene Jewett resigned as 
home demonstration agent in Cheshire County to 
join the Ohio Extension Service staff in July. 
Margaret Reed of Pittsford, Vermont, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Pennsylvania, has 


succeeded her. 
New Jersey 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
New officers are vice-president, Kathryn Van Nest; 
secretary, Ann Ware. Inez LaBossier will con- 
tinue as president and Rebecca Kane as treasurer. 

Blanche Stover, editor of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, described her experiences as a home 
economics editor at the final meeting of the year 
on June 3. 

The two Association meetings for 1947-48 will 
be held in Atlantic City on November 8 and in 
New Brunswick on May 1. Additional regional 
meetings are being planned in South and North 
Jersey. 

A total of 853 New Jersey homemakers took 
part in the AHEA’s Consumer Speaks project 
under the direction of the state chairman, 
Marghetta Jebsen. These women told what they 
wanted in house dresses, slips, milk, bread, and 
household equipment. 

A co-operative clothing meeting sponsored by 
the Association, the New Jersey Retailers Associa- 
tion, and the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
will be held in Newark on October 9. Problems 
encountered in buying and selling merchandise 
will be discussed. 

College Clubs. The home economics clubs at 
Georgian Court, College of Saint Elizabeth, and 
New Jersey College for Women have been working 
on joint projects, including the AHEA’s “Home 
for Home Economics” and international scholar- 
ships and a three-college workshop. 

New Jersey College for Women. Margaret H. 
Harvey, the Borden scholarship student for 1947, 
received the Anna Halleck Award this year. She 
will continue her graduate study in home eco- 
nomics. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Helen Bishop Rob- 
bins, assistant nutrition specialist, resigned at the 
end of June. 

Three new home agents have been appointed: 
Florence Walker, who is working in Hunterdon 
County; Cynthia McIntyre, former home agent 
in Maryland, in Sussex County; and Dorothy 
O’Donnell, assistant home agent in Mercer County. 

State Department of Education. Three all-day 
conferences on teaching family relations will be 
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held in October for vocational homemaking 
teachers. The vocational division of the Depart- 
ment planned them under the direction of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Force of the Toms River High School. 


New Mexico 


Extension Service. Mrs. Hazel Wayne, 
Antonia Herrera, Mary Baca, and Margaret 
Kallsen, members of the 1947 class of New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, began 
work with the Extension Service on June 1. Mrs. 
Frank Wayne, whose husband, former Bernalillo 
County agricultural agent, was killed in England 
during World War II, has been named home agent 
of Bernalillo County to be assisted by Mary Baca. 
Miss Herrera will work in Valencia County, and 
Miss Kallsen in Lea County. 

New Mexico Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. Nina Simpson of Lovington Chapter 
of the New Mexico Association was elected 
national president of the Future Homemakers of 
America at a subregional meeting in Laramie, 
Wyoming, in April. She took over her new duties 
at the national meeting in Kansas City in July. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
At a dinner meeting preceding the council meeting 
on April 26, Iris Davenport of the Southern 
Agriculturist addressed a group of members on 
“Let Your Garb Be Your Sword and Shield.” 

Ella Outland, president, presided at the council 
meeting, and the following committee chairmen 
were appointed: Mrs. Mary A. Cornell, college 
entrance credit; Mrs. Madge Cook, Association 
policy; Annamerle Arrant, credentials; Ellen 
Brewer, historian. 

Plans were formulated for the annual meeting 
on November 7 and 8 at Charlotte. 

College Club Workshop. The annual workshop 
of the North Carolina college clubs was held at 
East Carolina Teachers College on May 2 and 3. 
The state president, Frances McClure, and the 
vice-president, Frances Mann, both of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, were 
in charge of the program. 

Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Bertlyn Bosley is now professor of 
home economics in charge of graduate and research 
work in nutrition. 

State Nutrition Committee. The North Caro- 
lina Nutrition Committee was organized on a 
peacetime basis in September 1946, and Virginia 
H. Blount was appointed executive secretary. On 
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December 11, sixty-two members of the Committee 
met in Raleigh to discuss its functions for the 
coming year. At this time Bertlyn Bosley of the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
was unanimously elected chairman. 

The Honorable R. Gregg Cherry opened the 
meeting with a discussion of ‘““The Importance of 
Good Nutrition.” During the afternoon session, 
Dean L. D. Baver of North Carolina State College 
spoke on “Nutritional Problems Requiring More 
Facts.” 

The Committee has an administrative board 
composed of heads of the Departments of Health, 
Agriculture, Public Instruction, and Welfare ai.d 
representatives of the Extension Service and the 
Farmers Home Administration. Each board 
member appoints a representative of his agency 
to serve on the planning committee. 

Special emphasis is being placed on increased 
production and use of vitamin C foods by people 
in the state. Surveys made among school children 
of the state indicated that there is need for empha- 
sis on these foods in North Carolina. Information 
concerning activities of the Committee’ is being 
distributed by means of the quarterly Nutrition 
News Bulletin. Meetings of the planning com- 
mittee are being held in three sections of the state— 
east, Piedmont, and west—in order to learn the 
problems in each area. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Pauline Hotchkiss 
recently joined the Extension Service as a district 
home agent. Ella Crosby is now home agent in 
Ashe County, and Margaret McGowen, assistant 
home agent in Nash County. 

Farmers Home Administration. Home manage- 
ment supervisors in the state have completed an 
extensive individual and group attack on food 
production, conservation, and preparation prob- 
lems. Work was also done on clothing and 
sanitation. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
A council meeting was held in Fargo on April 26. 
Mrs. Esther Groff, nutrition consultant for the 
State Department of Health, is the new president. 

State Department of Health. A _ recheck of 
diets of school children in five North Dakota 
counties was completed in the late spring by the 
nutrition section of the division of maternal and 
child hygiene in co-operation with the county 
superintendent ot schools in each of the five 
counties. Mrs. Esther Groff is the nutrition 


consultant. 
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The original dietary check was made in 1944 
with 2,832 rural and town school children par- 
ticipating. In 1946, 2,077 of the same children 
were checked. 

The good and fair diets had increased 9 per 
cent while the very poor diets had decreased by 
14 per cent. Milk, fruits, and vegetables are the 


foods most neglected in the diets. 


Ohio 

Ohio Home Economics Association. The coun- 
cil appropriated $100 for making contact with all 
home economists in Ohio to urge them to give to 
te AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

Cin..nnai’ Fome Economics Association. At 
the Association’s joint meeting with the Cincinnati 
Dietetic Association a panel discussion was pre- 
sented on “Opportunities in Home Economics.” 
Dietetics, child health, the restaurant field, family 
welfare service, retailing and merchandising, home 
service, clothing, and education were included. 
A booklet outlining salary range, hours of work, 
compensation, requirements in education or 
natural skills, and types of positions available 
was prepared and distributed at the meeting. 
Guests ‘ncluded vocational counselors, members 
of the Board of Education and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and representatives of the press and 
radio. As a result of interest aroused, a half 
hour radio program on home economics in business 
and industry was arranged as a school project 

St. Marys of the Springs College. The college 
club has established a New Equipment Fund to 
help buy new equipment for the college lab 
ratories. 

Ohio State University. A new venture during 
the past year was a course in home economics 
extension methods under the direction of Minnie 
Price, state home demonstration leader 


Permission has been granted to the School of 


Home Economics to offer work leading to the 
PhD degree in two areas: (1) home economics 
education and (2) foods and nutritior 

The year-old Home Economics Alumnae As 
sociation has purchased a brick for the permanent 
home of the AHEA in honor of Edna Noble White, 
head of the home economics department from 1913 
to 1920, who retired as director of the Merrill 
Palmer School in June. 

University of Toledo. Martha | Pollard, 
assistant professor of home economics, has resigned 
after 12 years of service. 

Cleveland. Elizabeth Whipple, formerly of 
the Forsythe Dental Infirmary and Simmons 
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News Notes 


College, is director of the new Nutrition Associ- 
ation of Greater Cleveland that is sponsored by 
the Red Cross and the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion. 

Marie E. Dohm, former director of the Cleveland 
Health 
Henry Augustus Brown in Long Beach, California, 


Council’s nutrition work, became Mrs. 


on April 29. The Browns expect to live in 
Santa Barbara. 
Oklahoma 

Spring Teacher Meetings. Homemaking 


throughout the past 
Their 


gestions were compiled, and six meetings were held. 


made suggestions 


teachers 


vear for possible spring meetings. sug- 


he first two were held on April 12. The one at 
Lawton on “Teaching Child Development and 
Family Relationships” was directed by Virginia 
Messenger of Oklahoma A & M College and Mary 
Russell of Oklahoma College for Women, The 
Housing” was 


Ilse 


one at Clinton on “Teaching 
directed by Mrs. Adelaide Ledbetter and 
Wolfe, both of Oklahoma A & M College. 

The second group of meetings were held on 
April 19. Brenda Gould of Oklahoma A & M 
College directed that at “Adding the 
in Clothing Construction,”’ 
and Mary Currier and Eula Morris, also of 
Oklahoma A & M College, that at 
Okmulgee on “‘The Newer Developments in Foods 
and Nutrition.” 

Helen Burton of the University of Oklahoma and 
Alma White of Oklahoma A & M College directed 
the meeting on “New Developments in Foods and 
Nutrition” 
Millie V. Pearson, Anna May Johnson, Joanna 
Chapman, and Ilse Wolfe directed the last meeting 
Redlands on May 3 on “Extending the 
Program 


Ada on 
Professional Touch 


directed 


on April 26 in Oklahoma City; and 


at Cam} 


Homemaking into the Community.” 


Oregon 
Oregon Home Economics Association. Frances 
Clinton, state 


leader, was installed as president of the Association 


assistant home demonstration 
at the June executive meeting in Corvallis. 


Mrs. Winifred 
former agent at Klamath Falls, has been made 


Extension Service. Gillan, 
assistant to the state leader of 4-H club work with 
headquarters in Corvallis 


Jean Williams, 


recreation spt cialist, resigned 


to be married; Mrs. Erma Little, family relation 
ship specialist, resigned to join her husband in 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Margaret Tuller, former extension home 
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management specialist in Montana, has been 
added to the staff as housing specialist. 

Lucy Lane, clothing specialist, has returned to 
the Extension Service after a year’s study at 
Columbia University. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s annual meeting was held jointly 
with that of the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association 
in Philadelphia on May 23 and 24. “‘Co-operating 


in World Community Living” was the theme. 


Executive committee dinners were held on 
May 22. 

Mrs. Anna de Planter Bowes of the Pennsylvania 
Public Health presided at the 
joint morning session on May 23, which included 
Foods 
Tomorrow” by Dr. A. Hodges Bryant, chairman 
of the Board of the Foods Institute, 
Inc.; a “Frozen Freshness’? presented by 
f J. J. Peacock, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; discussions of ‘Recruitment of 
Dietitians and Home Helen 
Hunscher, president-elect of the ADA; “Health 
Status of Pupils in Philadelphia’”’ by Ruth Hartley 
Weaver, MD, assistant director of the division of 
medical Board of Phila- 
delphia; and “The Better Breakfast Campaign 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut,’ by Rheta B. Hyatt, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Health. 


Department of 


a discussion of “Frozen Today and 


Frozen 
film 


Harold Dempsey <« 
and 
Economists” by 


services, Education, 


The joint afternoon session, presided over by 
The Pennsylvania State 
College, included a discussion of ‘Educational 
Needs in the World by Mrs. 
Theodore D. Walser of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, New York City; 


Grace Henderson of 


Community” 


“Contribution of Home Economics to Education 
for World Henrietta Fleck, New York 
‘niversity; and “Developing Inter-Group Under- 
standing,” Mrs. Rachel Davis Dubois of the 
Workshop of Cultural Democracy, New York City. 
College, 


Columbia University, presided at the Friday night 


Peace,”’ 


Laura Drummond of Teachers 
banquet, at which Roy K. Marshall, director of 
Institute, Phila 


de Iphia, dis ussed “Social Imp] cations of Science.”’ 


the Fels Planetarium, Franklin 


Business meetings Saturday morning were 
followed by a joint meeting at which Mrs. Marion 
Kemp of the Philadelphia, 
pre sided and Beth Peterson of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., discussed ‘From Calico 


to Nylon.” 


was followed by a forecast of fashion. 


American Stores, 


A movie “Harnessing the Rainbow’”’ 
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Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its annual business meeting 
at Rhode Island State College in May. Alice 
Mulvey was elected vice-president, and Margaret 
Scott, treasurer. 

A lecture-demonstration on flower arrangement 
was given by Norman W. Butterfield of the 
College faculty. 

Permanent Headquarters Fund. Rhode 
Island’s contribution to the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund is growing. Two projects have 
been started for this purpose: the selling of printed 
stationery and West Warwick’s rummage sales. 

Rhode Island State College. Workshops were 
offered in Home Furnishings, Textiles and 
Clothing, Home Management, and Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relations at the summer session 
in the School of Home Economics. 

Extension Service. The Rural Women’s Short 
Course held again this year on the Rhode Island 
State College campus included discussion of world 
affairs, youth guidance, ourselves and our children, 
planning color for the home, and kitchens and 
demonstrations of laundry equipment. 

Contests in choir singing, square dancing, stunts, 
and a wedding dress pageant were included in the 
week’s entertainment. 

A 4-H camp also was held on the campus. The 
home economics program offered all girls an 
opportunity to start work on their 4-H uniform. 
Each one interested was encouraged to complete 
one part of her uniform during camp and to make 
the other garments at home or in club meetings. 
Food projects included preparation of refresh- 
ments for the camp party, some food for the 
cafeteria, instruction on freezing, and practice 
in giving and judging a demonstration. Home 
furnishing, good grooming, and health projects 
were included. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota State College. Edith Pierson 
left a bequest of $2,000 to the College to be known 
as the Home Economics Loan Fund. The presen- 
tation was made to the College in April by Alice 
Rosenberger on behalf of Mrs. Marjorie Nims, 
Miss Pierson’s niece. 

State Conferencefor Homemaking Teachers. A 
four-day conference for homemaking teachers was 
held in Mitchell from August 19 to 22. The pro- 
gram of work was planned by the district officers of 
the homemaking teachers association. 
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Extension Service. Nora M. Hott, state home 
demonstration leader for 13 years, has been granted 
a years’ leave of absence for study and travel. 
Mrs. Vivian P. MacFawn will be acting state leader 
during her absence. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. The 
annual fall meeting is scheduled for Chattanooga 
on October 3 and 4. The program committee 
included Leah L. Parker of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (chairman); Mrs. Beula_ Harris, 
president of the East Tennessee Division of the 
Association; Helen Hawkins, president of the 
West Tennessee Division; and Katherine Simpson, 
president of the Middle Tennessee Division. 

The Chattanooga-Hamilton County Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be hostess to the state 
association. Local chairmen are Georgia Bell; 
University of Chattanooga, local committee; 
Chassie Shelton, Extension Service, transportation; 
Eleanor Birdsong, FHA, entertainment; Pearl 
Haley, Chattanooga City Schools, publicity; and 
Elizabeth Davis, Chattanooga Power Board, 
educational exhibits. 

A trip has been planned to Chickamauga Dam 
and an outing on Lake Chickamauga. 

State Department of Education. Mabe! Yates 
of Mt. Pleasant is the new East Tennessee super- 
visor of home economics education. She succeeds 
Mrs. Margaret Hearn Mathews, now nutritionist 
with the Georgia Health Department. 

Memphis City Schools. Katherine Haszinger, 
teacher at Fairview Junior High School, is retiring 
after 46 years of teaching; Lorine Reid, who was 
married in June, will live in Huntingdon Park, 
California; Ada Millett spent the spring and 
summer studying at Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Women in the adult clothing construction class 
at Memphis Vocational School had a sewing club 
which met all day every other Wednesday at the 
School during the summer. Each meeting was the 
responsibility of different co-hostesses. 

The vocational home economics teachers opened 
their departments during July and August to 
help adults with homemaking problems on which 
they wanted assistance. The equipment was used 
to give instruction in canning of surplus foods. 


Texas 


East Texas State Teachers College. Iva Butler 
was married on January 18 to Leon Miller of 
Wills Point. 
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News Notes 


Robbie Finch, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Waller County, has returned to the College 
to succeed Miss Butler. 

North Texas State College. A Workshop on 
Public School Lunchrooms was offered during the 
summer under the direction of Frances Russell. 
Consultants Short, Texas State 
Board for Vocational Education; Mrs. Willie 
Belle Bogard, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration; and Frances Welch and Florence Scoular 
of the College. 

Florence Scoular discussed ‘‘Room for Research 
in Nutrition” at the April 30 meeting of the South- 
western Sigma Xi Club in Dallas. 


were Gladys 


Spring visitors included Constance Hart, director 
of school lunchrooms for the Board of Education 
in Rochester, N. Y., and Alma C. Fritchoff and 
Alta Garrison of Oregon State College. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
Jo Eloise Williams, who received her MS in 
Foods and Nutrition at the University of Texas, 
is a new staff member. 

Katherine 
awarded the 


Texas State College for Women. 
Rawlings, a June graduate, 
Pillsbury Book Shelf in recognition of her high 


was 


scholastic standing. 

The Danforth Scholarship awards were made to 
Martha Jean Langston, a junior, and Fonda Wayde 
Graham, a freshman. 

Texas Technological College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Open House on April 18 and 19 attracted 
more than 3,000 

Betty Cline, a graduate student in home eco- 
nomics education, is completing a nutrition unit 
Each week, working 


visitors. 


in a Lubbock public school. 
in connection with the Red Cross, she conducts 
“Food for the Growing Boy and Girl’”’ 
in which she uses two white rats, “Mr. Coffee’’ 
and “Mr. Milk,” as 
Children in other rooms of the school and from 


a class on 


illustrative material. 
other schools have requested that they be included 
in the nutrition classes. 

Seventy-five per cent of this year’s graduating 
seniors joined the AHEA. 

West Texas State College. 
had the 
houses at Iowa State College during the summer. 


Katie McCluney 
charge of one of home management 
Margaret L. Barrett is on leave of absence. 
State Board for Vocational Education. New 
staff members are Billie Williamson, consultant 
in housing and equipment, and Marie Strange, 
supervisor of the homemaking education program 

under the veterans training program. 
The second workshop for the vocational edu- 
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cation staff was held at the University of Texas 
from May 26 to 31. Marie White of the U. S. 
Office of Education was leader of the homemaking 
education division. 

Virginia 

State Department of Education. Martha 
Creighton resigned as state supervisor of home 
economics education on May 10 to enter private 
business in Charlotte, N. C., after 17 years of 
service in the state. 

During this period, the vocational home eco- 
nomics education program in the secondary schools 
of the state was increased from 98 schools with 
94 homemaking teachers to 380 schools with 434 
teachers, and the state staff of 4 home economics 
supervisors was increased to 17. 

The scope of the homemaking program was 
extended to include, in addition to the vocational 
course in homemaking, greater services in adult 
education, training for income earning in vocations 
related to homemaking, the educational develop- 
ment of the school lunch program, and the organi- 
the Association of Future 
Homemakers of America. Consultation services 
of the home economics staff and home economics 
teachers available to the field of 
elementary education. Joint programs with agri- 
cultural, distributive, and trade and industrial 
education were developed. Co-operative planning 
for practical nurse training with the area vocational 
schools and with hospitals in the state offering 
such also achieved. Co-operative 
planning of professional workers in all agencies 
serving family life education needs was advanced 
at local, district, and state levels. 

Joint meetings of the staffs of the institutions 


zation of Virginia 


were made 


courses was 


home economics education in 
the state with the staff of the home economics 
education division of the State Department of 


giving training in 


Education have resulted in more effective study of 
teacher training needs and plans for realizing 
these needs, 

The development of homemaking courses of 
study and more effective evaluation of homemaking 
programs in the schools was accomplished during 
Miss Creighton’s service, 

Improvement of the housing of homemaking 
departments and facilities of instruction together 
with more adequate plans for providing these 
essentials in the new comprehensive high schools of 
the state were effected. 
her 


Miss Creighton carries with her to new 


career the appreciation of her associates for her 
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outstanding service to the advancement of edu- 
cation for home and family life in the state. 
Mrs. Rosa Loving, former district supervisor 
and assistant state supervisor of home economics 
education, succeeds Miss Creighton. 
Mrs. Helen Hopper, former district supervisor, 
succeeds Mrs. Loving as assistant state super- 


visor. 


Washington 

Washington Home Economics Association. 
The various local groups in Washington are busy 
getting contributions for the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. 

Seattle. Seattle home economists in business 
honored their executives with a dinner at, the 
Washington Athletic Club on March 25. This was 
the second such dinner given by the group. Mary 
Davis Gillies and Essie Elliott were the speakers. 
Miss Elliott gave the executives a picture of the 
place of a home economist with a business firm. 

The Seattle public schools have worked out a 
plan to give professional credits to teachers who 
serve on curriculum committees for the production 
of teaching materials. During the year 1946-47 
two tentative supplements to the guide “Home 
and Family Living” have been developed under 


the leadership of Josephine McAllister, cur- 
riculum assistant in home economics. The new 
supplements, ‘Tearoom Management” and 


“Homemaking IV,” will be tried in classrooms 
this fall but will not be available for general 
distribution until they have been revised. 

Spokane. School District 81 has purchased a 
cottage near the Rogers High School for use as a 
practice cottage in connection with the high school 
home economics department. 

Mrs. Emma States, formerly Dorothy Dean of 
the Spokesman-Review, is now home economist 
for the Pacific Advertising Agency in Seattle. 

Mrs. Juliet Parker, retiring vice-president of 
the Spokane Home Economics Association, is 
now home economist for the frozen foods depart- 
ment of the Bon Marché Store in Seattle. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. On Mothers’ 
Week End, May 25 and 26, the home economics 
department presented a style show in which about 
forty girls modeled dresses, suits, and coats they 
had made in clothing classes. 

The Milwaukee Home Economics Club and 
the homemakers group of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association were entertained on the 
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campus in April. Students in textiles presented 
a symposium on “Textiles in the Home.” 

University of Wisconsin. Helen T. 
presented a paper on “Some Observations on the 
Nature of the Interference of Yeast with the 
Availability of Thiamine’ by herself, Marcella 
Polisar, and Dolores Otto at the meeting of the 
American Institute of Nutrition in Chicago in 
May. 

Mona M. Marquette presented a paper on the 
Subjects of Pure 


Parsons 


’ 


“Availability to Human 
Riboflavin Ingested with Live Yeast” by herself, 
Betty Noble, and Helen T. Parsons at the meeting 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters in Milwaukee on April 11. 

Campus visitors during the spring were Johanna 
Hudig, who received her doctor’s degree from 
the Criminological Institute of the University of 
Utrecht in the Netherlands and has been studying 
at the University of Chicago, and Lady Worsley- 
Taylor, president of the Women’s Institutes in 
England and Wales and organizer of the Woman’s 
Land Army in England, who appeared on the 
Farm and Home Week program. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Ruth Buxton Sayre 
of Ackworth, Iowa, received honorary recognition 
at the annual Farm and Home Week banquet. 

The Homemakers’ Program on Stations WHA 
and WLBL, directed by Aline W. Hazard, received 
national recognition again this year at the annual 
radio convention in Columbus, Ohio. The series 
receiving honorable mention was “‘Let’s Plan and 
Plant the Home Grounds.” 


Wyoming 

Family Life Conference. A Family Life Con- 
ference held in Casper in April was sponsored 
jointly by the State Vocational Homemaking 
Department and the Extension Service. Winifred 
Hazen, family life consultant of the Utah State 
Department of Education, was the leader. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Evangeline J. Smith, 
extension nutritionist, was recently appointed by 
the governor to serve as a member of the Wyoming 
Hospital Committee. 

Pauline Bunting, home management specialist, 
received her master’s degree in housing at Oregon 
State College in June. 

The State Home Demonstration Council met in 
Laramie in June with about 120 women in at- 
tendance. The program included panel discus- 
sions of how to improve health facilities in 
Wyoming and what homemakers’ clubs can do to 
promote UNESCO. 
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Ever see her in 
your classroom? 


She may never appear in person .. . but 
she and her set play quite a part in your 
home economics teaching. 

And that’s where Gerber’s step in. For, 
~in order to help build better, healthier 
babies . . . to help make your teaching 


Litr~4 easier . . . Gerber’s provide teachers with 
5 * \ the latest approved facts on Infant Nutri- 
YW tion. 

} Why not make them available to your 


ip) future homemakers? 


Ss not too bale foo _ 


INFANT NUTRITION TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Write for this carefully prepared material to supple- 





ment your Infant Nutrition lessons. 842” x 11” 
pages— punched to fit your binder. Ably adapted 


information in handy digest form. en. 


Sk nol foo Soon foe — r 


INFANT NUTRITION STUDENT'S LEAFLETS Pe ae 
Specially planned to tie in with your own Manual, i / 
and prepared for use in student notebooks. 842” x + | 
11”... punched to fit binders. = / 


For these classroom helps, write to 
Gerber Products Co., Dept. 2510-7, Fremont, Mich. 


erber’s 


BABY FOODS 
FREMONT, MICH DAKLAND, CAL 





3 CEREALS * 18 STRAINED FOODS * 13 JUNIOR FOODS 
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SERVEL HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 


A WOMAN’S CLUB PROGRAM ON 
MODERN KITCHEN PLANNING 





ONCE AGAIN Servel leads the way in telling 
women about the time-, money- and labor- 
saving advantages they can enjoy by applying 
scientific methods to the art of homemaking. 

‘New Freedom in the Kitchen” is the title 
of Servel’s latest program. This one is designed 
to dramatize the exciting possibilities of modern 
kitchen planning to members of women’s clubs 
and interest even more of them in this phase 
of the home economist’s work. 

In eight sparkling pages it outlines a three- 
part program discussing kitchens from three 
aspects—convenience, efficiency, and livability. 

The first section traces the development of 
the modern kitchen through four centuries of 
kitchen history and graphically describes the 
contribution of American industry in develop- 
ing modern kitchen equipment. 

The “unit plan’”’ of kitchen arrangement, a 
new concept arising out of extensive research 
by the Servel Homemaker’s Institute, is cov- 
ered in the second section. The presentation 
concludes with a description of eight “‘New 
Freedom Gas Kitchens’’ designed for “‘fun in 
the kitchen”’ and suggests ways that a kitchen 
may “grow” with a family. 

The discussions are written in dialogue form 
and may be presented by as few as three women. 
A full-color brochure, “Kitchens for Family 





Living,”’ and a series of eight large kitchen 
scenes (18"’ x 24’’) are included in a kit of spe- 
cial material made available by Servel to use 
in connection with the program. 

“‘New Freedom in the Kitchen’? was pub- 
lished as an eight-page insert in the August issue 
of Agenda, new magazine for Program Direc- 
tors of Women’s Clubs. Home Economists who 
wish reprints of the article for use with their 
classes, or as a background for their own work 
with women’s clubs, may have them without 
charge by writing to the Servel Homemaker’s 
Institute, Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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All organized lor vou... 


Planned for 
teaching in three 


interesting steps.... 











PART |: compLerE LESSON OUTLINE 


The principles of Food-Money Management are organ- 
ized for presentation in a single classroom period: Daily 
food allowances, the principle food elements, the Basic 
7 Food Plan, how to cut costs without lowering nutri- 
tional standards. 


PART Ul: srupenr Homework PROJECT 


There's a work sheet for a practical assignment in figuring 
food costs at liberal and limited budget levels . . . plus 
two unusually graphic reference charts: ‘“The Basic 7— 
A Quick Guide to Good Nutrition’, and “Foods and 
What They Do For You” showing where to find the 
principle food elements and why. 


PART Il: REVIEW AND DEMONSTRATION 


Follow-up questions to test your students’ grasp of the 
lesson, and tested recipes for use in a suggested demon- 
stration session emphasizing high appetite appeal at 
low cost. 
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d timely Classroom Lesson 
in Food-Money Management 


FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT-—how to be sure of good nutrition on 
a limited as well as a liberal budget—is a phase of Home Economics which you 
surely plan to include in your classwork this year. 

So we have developed a lesson in Family Food-Money Management which can 
save you precious time in planning and organizing your material. It is a practical 
lesson, based on recognized, authoritative principles of modern nutrition. 

It is an adventurous lesson, too, designed to inspire the interest of your 
students and help them to learn by dozng. 

With present food costs so high, this lesson in Food-Money Management 
becomes doubly important. We believe you will find it timely and adaptable 
for both High School and Adult classes. 

Send us the coupon right away for your copy of the Teacher manual and a 
sample of the Student leaflet. A convenient card will be enclosed for ordering 


additional copies of the Student leaflet for your classes. 























¥, thie CW... q 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTI 

309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD ! 

: { CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS I 

COn fen | 

| Please send me—without charge—the teach- | 

f it ° | ing project, Family Food-Money Manage- | 

Ot... | ment’’ with sample reference charts and work i 

| sheets for students. 

| 

Name I 

I 

S , | 

| 2 | 

| Address | 

, l 

| 

| J 
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ICE CREAM’S two worlds 


Here's what an average serving of vanilla 
Ice Cream provides: 


Minerals: An important part of an adult's 
daily requirement for calcium, phos- 
phorus and other minerals found in milk. 


Vitamins: Riboflavin and Vitamin A in 
significant amounts. 


Proteins: The same high-quality tissue- 
building proteins found in milk. 


The presence of this 

Seal indicates that all 

ee nutritional statements 

Orcer > in this advertisement 
<c en 
ma i) 


. ound ; 
COUNCIL ON have been found ac 


ble by > yur 

= Boe able by the Ci in 

=EN NUTRITION Js cil on Foods and Nu 
q Ty Ss ivi » - ‘ 

© mena trition of the American 

Medical Association. 










= cept 





Since 1918. . . the 
tion, has been devoted t 





wationa! ' 





Courtesy of Washington Square Book Shop, Inc. 


--- Flavor 


Ice Cream suits every appetite, every 
occasion. Around the world it is enthu- 
siastically received. 


Ice Cream’s attractive appearance gives 
promise of taste delight; its rich, satisfy- 
ing flavor fulfills that promise. These 
qualities, plus its never-ending versatility 
make Ice Cream a universal favorite 


Nutrition and flavor combine to earn for 


, 

Ice Cream the appreciation of everyone inter- 
Se 

ested in the nation’s health and welfar 


pre gram 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


pairy council 


y Council, a non-profit organiza- 
/ research and to education tn the 


P , dase sy lort 
use dairy product 




















~ I= | 


FRI 
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Morning Moods... 4y Kew Kucer 
NERVOUS 


about the speech you've got to 
make on Wednesday morning ? 











\ Fortify Yourself! 


Eat a good breakfast! One that 
doesn't permit a midmorning 
let-down! 














‘a 
MILK BREAD & BUTTER 


(on Fo RTIFIED MARGARI we) 


...to give confidence and plenty of zip! 


CEREAL 
















AGENEROUS BOWLFUL" 


instance...highly hufp Se of 40% Bran Flakes with milk and 
fof super deli BS Noy, a 200 calories and 
11% of the protein required dail 
Clous Ss by an adult. 21% of the poe 4 
-+. 19% of the iron... 20% of 
the thiamine... and 19 % of the 
niacin** 









* 40% Bran Flakes (ioz), milk (402), sugar (1-tsp) 
* = Protein based on 70g., niacin based on IS mg 










EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 


( 
S, or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
3 important nutrients = iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


POSTS CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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CALCIUM 
and PHOSPHORUS 
| in FOODS 
and NUTRITION 


SIFTER 








> Guaranteed by @ y 
‘Good Housekeeping By 
98F 4s aoveansin Tae Cc ‘ 
os HENRY C. SHERMAN 
CHOPPER Author of Foods: Their Values and Management 
Amer ah pe a eeeceni Sree — This book deals both with the quanti- 
~~ ' , wo-cup size. it?s into mea- - 7 . ; ; 7 ~e : . 
ricing, straining cooked suring cup, no scattering of tative distribution of cal um and phos- 
—e and fruits. For flour, levels measurement. Sifts phorous in the body and in foods and 
canning, for straining baby _ into electric mixer. Aluminum. with the nutritional functions of these 
toods. Price $1.89. i . . : : rr 
$1.89. Price 6% elements. The author brings to this 
; FORK CHOPPER study his mature experience in research 
i Cuts shortening into flour for Chops, shreds, dices vege- and his authoritative critical ability. 
ae nome sugar and tables and fruits. Cubes : 
shortening for cakes, cookies. steaks. Hasthree sharp stain- Invaluable to teache and \ ke 
_ Blends gravies, cream sauces. less blades, spri tion. segeewee “e ™ ~ +e os 0p - pre 
Price 39¢, 7 ten Fee. ; | the nutrition field, this volume will also 
Send Coupon fo for PROFESSIONAL OFFER appe al to those with real scientific curi 


EQIEY MEG COQ 2JllsnS NE. osity. < 
5 FOLEY MFG. co. Minneapolis 18, Minn. $2.75 
‘| Send professional Offer on Foley Food Mill, Sifter, Chop- 

per, Fork. 
Name 




















| j= A New Columbia Book = 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS « NEW YORK 27 














T 























Home Economics = 


— Two ““MUSTS” for 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Classes ‘ 
| in Liberal Arts Colleges 
| By CLARA M. BROWN 
of the University of Minnesota. 
Russell and 
Gwynne’s 


Reports a study sponsored and 


ART EDUCATION FOR a 
financed by the American Home 


DAILY LIVING 


Probably the most successful textbook on teaching art in 
relation to everyday life. Every possibility of the subject 
is explored and associated with teaching problems. 
Principles are defined and discussed in a pen and 
interesting study of real- life experiences. Many illustra- 
tions include distinguished American paintings, as well as 
color analyses and principle-demonstrations. $3.00 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE 
SERVICE—Bailey (McLean) 


Popular “best-seller” of the home economics field. Illus- | 
trates details of correct service for every type and kind of 
meal with explicit menus for various occasions, nutritive 
values of foods, and importance of color and texture in 
service. Particularly aimed at relieving problems of the 

average home without servants. Recommended by 

| students and instructors alike. $2.50 





Commission of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central 








ondary Schools. 


probably 2.50 
917 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois | 








Economics Association and the | 


Association of Colleges and Sec- | 


Recently revised. Write to: American | 


| THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG | Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Build- 
MAKING— Batchelder $3.75 ? i 
RUGMAKING CRAFT- Allen 2.00 | ing, Washington 6, D. C. 


| WEAVING YOU CAN DO— Allen inal woe | 


] 
| 
| 
| 




















———THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
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~~ 


x So much beauty for so many things with the 





\ 
~ 
» 
t 









Your home management classes wil! quickly ap- 
preciate how much lustrous beauty wax imparts 
to floors, furniture, ornaments and picture frames. 
But the use of wax is so much more than just a 
beauty treatment—it is actually an efficient method 
of housekeeping 


For example, the durable shield of wax guards the 
surface from dust and dirt. Things wear longer... 
are easier to keep shining-clean. You have doubt- 
less heard the saying ‘a waxed home is a clean 
home, and a clean home is a healthful one.”” You 
may wish to remind your students of this impor- 
tant benefit from the wax method of housekeeping. 





As you know, wax is nature's own protective armor. 
The apple wears a wax shield, as does the lovely 
gardenia. And down through the ages man has 














learned more and more uses for wax. Blended into 
its present, easy-to-use form, Johnson's Wax 
guards the beauty and durability of many, many 
things in millions of American homes. 


FREE! “Teacher's Handbook on 
Home Care and Conservation by the 
Modern Wax Method”... specially 
designed, helpful booklet for use in a a a ne | ae on 
one classrooms. Popular Movie free bookler, ‘“Teacher’s Handbook on Home 
available also, “Beauty for Keeps, Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax 


a dramatic sound film for class- 8 ; 
x Method.”’ A new, interesting wall chart and a 
room showing. Runs 29 minutes. ‘ 


Available in 16 mm. sound. Write 
for FREE showing dates for 


movie are also available for the asking. 


your school. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., J ce H N SON’‘S* WAX 


Dept. J-107, Racine, Wisconsin Palas er 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Lid., Brantford, Can. Paste, Liquid, Cream, Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


a *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WE 


Worth Looking For 
In Buying Butter 


Leaders in the butter industry have made much 
progress, in the past few years, in improving the 
quality of butter. The raw materials now going 
into butter making are better than they used to 
be; higher standards of sanitation and manufacture 


are being enforced at the creamery. 


But butter starts to deteriorate almost as soon 
as it leaves the creamery, unless properly pro- 
tected. To get full benefit from the gains made in 
improving butter quality, the consumer must select 


butter that has been protectively packaged. 


A dependable guide in getting better butter is to 
select a brand packaged in paraffined cartons. The 
paraffined carton protects against the deteriorating 
effects of light, heat, and air; keeps out undesir- 
able odors and off-flavors; and gives maximum 
sanitary protection. It keeps the butter fresh and 
wholesome in transit, in the store, in the home 
refrigerator. Butter should always be put back in 
the paraffined carton before being returned to 


the refrigerator. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons 


Preserves quality and flavor ¢ Keeps out undesirable odors ¢ Protects 


perishable body and texture ¢ Gives better sanitary protection and prevents 


crushing ¢ Reduces moisture loss ¢ Convenience in handling ¢ Guards 


against rancidity ¢ Provides brand identification and assurance of quality 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 















PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 









THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN PARAFFINED CARTONS 

















Staff of th 
Looking fr 
B. Horton 


NEW S1 











A Division of The Sealtest Consumer Service Department 
Marilyn P. Hindle, Mary E. F. Musselman, Mrs. Mary 


Cavanaugh, Gertrude Betten, Marcia R. Hutchins. 


Staff of the Sealtest Kitchen 
Looking from left to right 
Horton, Director; Marguerite \ 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
.. 230 Park Ave., New York 17. N.Y 
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Story of Milk,” including 
the important minerals, 
and other food elements 


ucts will follow. 


Room Wall Charts. 


by mail with their names 


meet you in Philadelphia! 





URING the convention 
D A.D.A., in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 14 to 17, members of the Sealtest 
Kitchen Staff will be at Booths 424 
and 426 to greet old friends and to 
make new ones. Please visit us and 
hear about our new Handbook 
Dairy Products, soon off the press. 

The first section of this new Hand- 
book, which is really a “ 
Kit, will be divided into two major 
varts. Part L will be the * 
lilk Products and Processing,” 
Part 2 will be “The Nutritional 
charts on 
Vitamins 
found 
milk. Additional parts on 
butter, cheese and other dairy prod- 


Teachers’ 


‘Story of 


Later on, the Handbook will 
supplemented by illustrative Class 


Teachers leaving their names and 
addresses will receive the Handbook 
inscribed 
on the cover. Of course, this valuable 


aid to teachers will be FREE. We'll 


NEW STAR ve NEW SHOW: Listen to the Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden, Thursdays, NBC 
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OMETHING NEW! 


SLIPCOVERS 


CURTAINS 






A 4-Leaflet Study Unit 
on Home Decorating 


with Fabrics L 


UPHOLSTERY 


~ 


LAMPSHADES : if —~Rucs 


L. A SURVEY conducted last year, teachers unanimously 

expressed their need for new, stimulating material on home 

decorating. They told us they would particularly welcome information 

on fabrics, since fabrics play such a major role in the home, today. 

We now offer you, for the first time, a complete study unit which highlights 


fabrics in home decorating. 


This brand-new unit includes up-to-the-minute decorating ideas — as well as pertinent facts 
on buying, the latest information on care, and timely tips on sewing. There are four 
complete reference leaflets for teacher and students — plus a helpful subject outline to 
guide the teacher in preparing for her classes. The unit covers these subjects: 


Decorating with Rayon Fabrics 
How to Buy Rayon Fabrics for Home Decorating 
Care of Rayon Home Furnishings 
Sewing Rayon Curtains and Draperies 


Also Available... The “Short Course In Rayon” ' 
The home furnishings unit may be used as a new 
and unusual supplement to the “Short Course in 
Rayon.”” The “Short Course” is a complete study 
program on: Background in Rayon, Wardrobe 
Planning, Buying Rayons, Caring for Rayons, and 
Sewing with Rayon. It includes: subject outlines, 
complete reference material and wall charts. Use 
the coupon to order your copy 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Box 864 G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentiemen: Please send me, without cost 
] (THF) Complete Home Furnishings Unit for Teacher$ 
(SHF) Sets of Students’ Home Furnishings Leaflets 
[] (SCP) “Short Course in Rayon” for Teachers 


(SCS) Sets of Students’ “Short Course’ Leaflets 














Name Title 
terete nce tesseeseremanssenrenememmmnenepeneennees — a O HIGH SCHOOL 
‘4 as Al ’ < mM 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION — CK) COUEGE 
_ _emen ome 4 Address 
America’s largest producer of rayon a bias. sihiats 
Box 864, General Post Office New York 1,N.Y. ! 07 
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Unlike father, unlike son 


Here’s a son who’s going to have a hard 
time looking up to his father. 

But Dad doesn’t mind. He’s proud of the 
boy — and of his adopted country that put 
the extra inches on those sturdy legs. 

The added height (and better physical 
development) of most American-born chil- 
dren over their foreign-born parents is a 
story of better living conditions, better med- 
ical care and better food, 

It’s a story of more food and more kinds 
of food. Of an ever-increasitfg tendency to 
trade old notions about food for new facts. 
And especially of a widespread knowledge 
that fruit, vegetables, milk, cheese and but- 
ter, as well as bread, meat and potatoes, 
help build sound bodies and alert minds. 

We're glad we've had a hand in helping 
develop the nation’s important food re- 
sources. The meals a lot of people eat today 
will be better meals because National Dairy 
research staffs have discovered new and tasty 





ways to use milk and its many products. 

This endless laboratory work with food 
is like exploring a new world. There’s al- 
ways a promise of something better for 
tomorrow. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials . .. as a source 
of health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quolity 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











nN 


° 
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Tampax is recommended in Home Economics and 


Physical Education courses in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. As you no doubt knew, Tampax pro- 
vides monthly sanitary protection without belts, 
pins and external pads No odor. chafing or embar- 
- rassing disposal problem. May be worn in tub or 
shower, also in swimming.... You can readily 
understand why a great many active girls are very 
much interested in Tampax. So why not recom- 
mend it to your students? 

For class work or individual instruction, an excel 
lent manual of menstruation is available to you /ree 
As implied by the title ‘How Times Have Changed, 
this is a modern manual. It is based on today’s 
knowledge of the purpose, function and care of 
menstruation. It is well illustrated and supple- 
mented by medical reports and bibliographies. Also 
offered free are individual booklets for students 


Please read coupon below and state requirements 







Accepted for Advertising <Sen 
by the Journal of the > Guaranteed by 
American Medical ; Good Housekeeping 


Association - 70s aeeieen vt 








i 
' : 
8 ' 
: ' 
' TAMPAX INCORPORATED : 
« 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y : 
| Pleas the free material checked.{ |] Tampax manual ' 
' fort ’ ‘“‘How Times Have Changed.’ Sample } 
| boxo ax containing Regular, Junior,Superabsorb- ! 
' encies »klets for students “Coming of Age."’ No. 1 
+ of student BOP CIMESOES 62 ccccecccses : 
' 

P. ' 
' y 
' Name OEE ' 
: Institution Add : 
& ' 
‘ ' 

Zone Srate 

Ss.” 3 





CONSUMER 


-'EDUCATION 


SERVICE 


USEFUL, FACTUAL SOURCE 
MATERIAL in handy form. 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE—teachers and stu- 
dents, extension workers and group leaders, 
homemakers and all others who want to 
keep up with facts and trends in the con- 
sumer interest field—C.ES. is brief, selec- 


tive. Phi Upsilon Omicron. 





To: 
American Home Economics 
Association 
620 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ORDER For Consumer Education Service 8 


issues September thru May 


I enclose $1.50 for: My own subscription to 


C.E.S. for 1946-47. 


Name %, 


, 


PLEASE PRINT) 


Street or Institution 


PLEASE PRINT 


City a ZONE) 


(STATE) 
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NO BETTER CLASSROOM PROJECT THAN 
ONE GOOD BASIC RECIPE 


Nothing is more helpful to the beginner than —_adapted...and proves, above all, the versatility 
learning to make a few good basic recipesright of famous Knox Gelatine. 


at the beginning. Do you have Knox's helpful classroom 


For that reason this excellent Knox Tomato — material? If not, let us send it to you along 
Ring is a perfect classroom project. Itisabasic with our new Knox booklet, Luscious PIES 
recipe that belongs in every cook's file (young AND CANDIES. Clip the convenient coupon 


or old)...is easy to make...can be readily below and mail today. 
3 ! . 






RECIPE 


OMATO RING (Serves 6) 




















FAMOUS KNOX F into large ring mold thar a SPECIAL 
‘ Pour in ; ater. us. 
1 envelope Knox Gelatine been rinsed in colon lettuce. Fill CLASSROOM 
— ”™ . When firm, unmo™ “cetable salad MATERIAL 
in vs cup cold wate center with 4 Serve with vege- RECIPE 
' sh or COOKEO)+ © ci 
Let this stand. mato juice oF re pern and dressing. ~ LEAFLET 
ine: 2 cups to ‘ is recipe W! 
Combine canned or fresh tomatoes N.B. You can make Oe rer dilute 
2 bay leaves (optional) tomato puree. - be ion 
1 teaspoon sig ed 1 cup puree With 
1 stalk celery, choOPPO” | 
4 teaspoons grated onion PO 2 222 222 22 22 oe i gamelialiee 
er 
Dash red or cayenne —— : KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N. Y. \ 
0 minutes. Strain. Stir i Please send special Hq@me Economics classroom | 
simmer for 1 dissolved. material and new Kuox Booklet, Luscious Pies 
in gelatine until —_— and Candies. ' 
; lespoons mile vin® 
dd: 2 tab e | 
7 2 tablespoons lemon jvic NI seninivstisseasienseniaceg ant iiiccscihdiananishibebigsimiscimiaail _ ene i 
0 
l 
ER eee ee ee ! 
I | 
é. 


a 


I 
! 
| 
! 
| 
l 
| 
l 
1 
l 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
t 
u 
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The American Home Economics Association 


proud ly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER 
IN THE FAMILY 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Home 


Economics Education, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 


Living happily with yourself and others How family life influences us 
Building your personality Boy-girl interests and friendships 
Living,democratically in the family Preparation for marriage 


Its purpose is to present some of the everyday situations which arise in family 
life and to interpret them in such a way that young people will learn how to es- 
tablish and maintain happy family relations. This high school text aims to show 
that successful family living cannot be accomplished without effort, that it can 
be achieved only through the cooperation of all members of the family—the 
children as well as the parents. 

Each chapter concludes with suggested class activities and references for 
supplementary reading. 

A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book written by Lemo Dennis in 1934. 


272 pages 12 illustrations 2.00 


USE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THIS BOOK 


| American Home Economics Association 
! 
| 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
| 
Enclosed is.......... (money order, check, cash) for.......... copies of 
Living together in the Family at $2.00 per copy. 
(Quantity discounts on request) 
‘\ 

| Name__ A eee SS a ; = os 
ot (PLEASE PRINT) 

a —— —_ <2 - = —— — 
| c 
1 Address _ Kia 
G 
| — — 
| CITY S ZONE STATE 
Raa 





By 


hen | 











aw Oooo ees SS eeSeaS oe aea—_—_--—LhULtss—<;( 
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BASIC BREAKFAST CHART }U S.GOV'T MEAL PATTERN CHART 





20 Students’ Notebook folders, A graphic aid that quickly shows “A Day’s Pattern for Good Eat 
photographically illustrated for the basic breakfast pattern rec- ing from the Basic 7’’ in full 
classroom use ...give nutritional ommended by authorities as a colors, size 20"x25'9" to help you 
facts about breakfast, prepara practical working application of teach meal planning for better 
tion schedules, and menus for the principles of modern nutri- nutrition 

breakfast, tion. Size 22°x17" in two colors. 





O 
a, aT 


NEW 

BREAKFAST | 

TEACHING | 
UNIT 


with introduction by Dr. E. V’. 
McCollum, Emeritus Professor 
of Biochemistry, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, } 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


. 





asa 
a \ 
i I 














wir, 









NEW TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK 


Complete with teaching outlines, classroom 
surveys, breakfast programs for schools, sug- 
gestions for curriculum integration. A helpful, 
strictly educational handbook of 72 pages, size 
8°x10%4", covering over 25 informative subjects 
with illustrations, charts, and photographs. This 
new revised Breakfast Source Book presents 
the latest nutritional facts on breakfast and 
cereals, interesting ideas for menus, recipes and 
cereal cookery, buying and care, as well as the 
history of breakfast 


SEND FOR THIS BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT TODAY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, tne 


135 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 3, illinois 


f Sa ane iP, 


This educational material offered to you 
in cooperation with the National Nutrition 
Program. 


Home Economics Dept. 487 
CEREAL INSTYZUTE, tnc 
135 South La Sa , Chicago 3, Illinois. 






Please send me free -omplete set of the Breakfast Teaching 
Material and U.S Gov't a Pattern Chart 


Name “ - 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
, 3 
Address e 
City Fone State — 














a 
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Compact and P ‘actical 


In Sheldon Unit Kitchens . . . together with 






other important items of equipment that are 
part of a properly planned homemaking de 
partment .. . every inch of cabinet space is 
fully utilized for essential storage. 

Each drawer and cupboard cabinet is ar- 
ranged for the most eflicient accommodation 
of necessary small equipment. 

Incompleteness, flexibility, adaptability and 
economy, Sheldon sets new and higher stand- 


Specify Sheldon... Buy Sheldon ards for homemaking equipment. 


E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











as —— 


Handbook of Food Preparation 




















Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, units on equivalent substitutions, 
thickening and jellying agents, whipping aids, common can sizes, brief, readable state- 
ments of definitions and standards and list of abbreviations to make it invaluable for 
anyone in the field of food preparation. 


| 
mmm eae ee ees ase a eee ae | 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 
specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the field 


Use coupon below to order this book 


620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. | 




















Enclosed is...... (stamps, coin; check) for...... copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ 
per copy. n° 
a 
Name = 
“Y (PLEASE PRINT) 
a 
eo 
Address. wr 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Subject: 


Testing of raw milk 


Hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
raw milk are received at Borden plants 
every day, but... 

before this milk is accepted, it must 
undergo many exacting tests. Here, for 
instance, are just a few of the more im- 
portant ones: 


1. To begin with, Borden’s milk must not 
only be good, its flavor must be good too. 
And since science, wonderful as it is, has 
not been able to improve on the human ol- 
factory processes, a staff of “flavor detec- 





tives” must actually sniff a sample of every 
shipment of raw milk received at Borden's. 
Any off-flavor milk is rejected immediately. 


2. Next comes the sediment test. Samples 
of each batch of raw milk are run through 
cotton filter discs, upon which any sediment 
will collect. If material quantities of sedi- 
ment are found, the source of that milk is 





investigated immediately. If sedimentation 
continues, the source is discontinued until 
the condition is corrected. 


3. Then, just as an extra safeguard, the in- 
coming milk is given an acidity test to help 
determine if any fermentation has occurred 


in it. This test makes sure that the farmer 
has properly cooled the milk immediately 
after milking. 





4. Most important of all, of course, are the 
exacting bacteriological tests which Bor- 
den’s regularly conducts. In these tests, milk 
samples either go under the microscope and 
the bacteria count is made by that method, 





or they are carefully checked by standard 
plate count method. 


So thorough are all these steps of inspec- 

tion ...and the sanitary handling which 

follows ... that year in, year out, the 

same high standards of quality are con- 

stantly maintained. This is one of the 

many reasons why any Borden product 
. . is a product you can trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Aorden Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM AND DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, 

HEMO, FRESH MILK, AND CHEESE 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 
By L. BELLE POLLARD 


Here is a book that offers practical help to teachers of adult classes in homemaking. Miss 
Pollard, supervisor of homemaking education in St. Louis, has written of her experiences in 
teaching, and in promoting, organizing and supervising educational programs. She gives you 
new material to work with in this new edition of her book—outlining case studies of specific 
homemaking programs in many communities. These programs range from discussions of how 
to iron men’s shirts to marriage counsel and health planning. Miss Pollard also discusses 
informal types of adult education: circuit instruction, the clinic, visual education, radio, 
consultation center work, workshop sessions, etc. She illustrates these programs with 
examples from centers throughout the country, and includes questionnaires, interest sheets 
and tests that have been successfully used. 

1947 Approx. 172 Pages Probable Price $2.50 


THE BRIDE’S COOK BOOK 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


THE BRIDE’s Cook Book contains a wide selection of recipes applicable to elementary food 
courses in high schools and junior colleges. Mrs. Glass uses the easy-to-follow recipe style 
she found so successful when a dietitian at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—listing direc- 
tions and ingredients in successive order, yet keeping them separate. She has standardized 
basic recipes in quantities for two people—ideal for courses where laboratory work is arranged 
for two persons working together. Mrs. Glass has included sections on menu planning, 
sample winter and summer menus for a week, diagrams of cuts of meat, hints on shopping, 
menus for special occasions, lists of cooking equipment, tables of equivalent measures, and a 
list of definitions of terms used in cooking. She also gives practical hints on planning attrac- 
tive and nutritious meals, directions for making substitutions in recipes, dressing and drawing 
poultry, selecting and storing vegetables and fruits, hors d’oeuvre and canape suggestions, 
setting the table and serving meals. 

1947 387 Pages $3.00 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
Second Edition 
By JANET LANE 


“ ‘Your Carriage, Madam’ is a second and revised edition of Miss Lane’s popular ‘Guide to 
Good Posture,’ published first in 1934. She shows, with text and line drawings, how faulty 
posture causes bulging stomachs and hips, round shoulders and double chins, and general 
premature aging because of poor muscle tone. The basic faults made clear, she turns to cor- 
rective measures, using sketches to illustrate methods, as well as results. There is a chapter 
on mannerisms which detract from attractiveness, a chapter on resting habits, with suggestions 
for continuing the beauty treatments while relaxing. The closing chapter is on exercises, 
which will aid in keeping muscle habits good, and will make possible slimming where needed.” 

Pauline Naylor, Forth Worth, Tex. Morning Star-Telecram 


Recommended by the Book-of-The-Month Club 
1947 160 Pages 
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Send for free examination copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 COPYRIGHT 


BY CARLOTTA C. GREER 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly chang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Your Heme and You 
includes recent nutrition data. 

Where classroom experience has indicated the 
need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
in this new edition. There are changes in many 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 
the latest practices in modern canning and the 
preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. 


DULCIE G DONOVAS 


In fact, changes occur on 182 pages of the new 
edition. 

Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 
than Flavor; 11. Helping your Family; II. Self- 


Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying ana Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours 
Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 
the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 
direct, informal] style. For example, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance 
Counts, Learning to Be a Likeable Person 








FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil to discover the answers con- 
tained in the book, for example, 
Why are custards wholesome des- 
seris? How should one eat a cream 
puff? Why is it a good thing to 
cook vegetables having skins, with- 
oulparing? Are tender cuts of meal 
more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than 
dark shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 
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: Carlotta, C. Greer 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
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ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
SP $ Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
Modein DressandHome. The 1947 
revision has changes which appear 
on 114 pages. There are 86 new 
cuts of which 16 areincolor. The 
new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashiens 





DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 
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